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PREFACE 


The nineteenth and ™^entieth 
centuries have been an age of scientific progress beyond the 
dreams of man in earlier periods. Sumero-A.kkadian mythology 
tells us of a hero, Etana^ who heavenward on the back of 
an eagle, and Greek mythology nelares how Daedalus made 
wings so that he and his son Icarus could fly through the air; 
but what prC'modern man ever conceived of the spacecraft 
now drcling the earth or reaching the moonj with cver-greater 
achievements unfolding in rapid succession? N^or are the 
miracles in other branches of modem science less remarkable. 
What is less well knowTi is that there are comparably great 
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achievemciits in tht hujiiatiities that started in the nineteenth 
century and are continuing" with unabated progress today, 

\Vith the passing of antiquity in Roman times, ^Vestern 
civiIi^,atioii came to be conceived as starring with the three 
classical forms of Alediterranean culture—Israel, Greece, and 
Rome. Homer and rile Bible stood at the beginning of recorded 
history, and everything earlier was regarded as prehistoric. 
And yet a succession of travelers and curious intellectuals 
knew that in ilgypt and Iran there were monuments and in¬ 
scriptions of a distant past. Less spec'tacular to the visitor’s 
eye were the ruined cities of Alcsopotamia, but they were 
none rhe less associated with cuneiform texts that concealed 
an ancient story. Hebrew, Greek, anti Latin literature pre¬ 
served enough collateral information to provide the future 
decipherers with the necessary background. All that was needed 
was the men with the dream, the dedication, the knowledge, 
the mind, and the courage to persevere in the search for truth. 

\\ e are about to tell the story of how forgotten scripts were 
deciphered and lost languages recovered, adding two thousand 
years to the documented span of Western civilization. Greece 
and Israel no longer stand at the da’wm. of history. Thanks to 
the decipherment of Egyptian and cuneiform, there arc now 
fifteen centuries of recorded history in the cradle of Western 
culture, before the Greeks and the Hebrews appear on rhe 
scene. Moreover, the earliest inscriptions pertaining to the 
Hellenes and Israelites antedate the composition of the Iliad 
And of Genesis. 

The desire to solve the mystery of esoteric inscriptions is 
almost as old as writing itself. The most familiar legend of 
decipherment appears in the Book of Daniel: Once upon a 
time Bclshaz/jir of Babylon was confronted with a mysterious 
message wondtously inscribed by a disembodied hand upon 
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his pabcc wall. None of the sages could decipher it except 
Daniel^ who by divine inspiration read the Aranialc text ?fie7ie 
7ii£^^e ieke! upharsm an^.l dthout hesitation interpreted it flaw¬ 
lessly*^ The modem decipherer, like Daniel, needs inspiration^ 
bur unlike Daniel he also requires a background in philology 
and history. Technologically the decipherers of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic texts resemble Danict soineuhat as the 
W'right brothers resemble Etana and Daedalus. 

The decipherments of the forgotten scripts in the cradles of 
\\ estern culture have not only revealed millennia of history; 
they have also opened a Pandora's Box of problcTUS that n^ay 
prove to be more diflicult to solve than the deciphennents* 
’While Darwinism was hitting at what eighteenth-century 
rationalism had left of traditional religion^ the cuneiform texts 
revealed a pagan mythology that was used as ammunition to 
blow up the vestiges of biblical faith. If Noah's flood was 
only a late Hebrew copy of the ancient Babylonian deluge, 
ubat could one still accept in Sacred Scripture? The net result 
was a tendency to split the public into two opposing camps; 
atheists and obscu ran cists. The one maintained that science 
and archeological discovery exposed religious tradition as fal¬ 
lacy and fraud* The ocher rejected the testlnionv of science 
and the new ly deciphered le.'^cs as pernicious. We arc still suf¬ 
fering froii> this needless dichotomy, which has bred a lost 
generation seeking meaning iti history and life. 

The illogical crisis came in the Scopes triab with two re¬ 
markable men—the atheist Clarence Darrow and the “defender 
of the faith'’ William Jennings Bryan—championing the op- 

" Dinxci 5^ IT here the mtercst in the te^ci is to jnrerprer a prophecy rhar would 
fithci^^'ESC terrain sccrcc. Xodav our intercM in insLrlpTh^tLH ei rattier for the 
infomatKin ihey provide on rhe paii. Somewhat ^imilarKy, the anieimi:j> inter¬ 
preted dreams as announcements of, or advice on, things ro <ronieH whereas 
wc inrerpret dream^s as refle^fcs cif past experience. 
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posing viewpoints. It was not necessary then, as it is not 
necessary now, to reject either scientific enlightenment or our 
traditional heritage. To be civilized and complete, we must 
accept scientific enlightenment and our traditional heritage, 
each in its proper place. Neglect of either is disastrous. Science 
without tradition can produce technicians but nor cultured 
men; tradition without science can breed learned but not 
rational men. 

The succession of decipherers whose work has revolution¬ 
ized the humanities was the product of an intellectual atmos¬ 
phere that wc may trace to the Renaissance. That rebirth 
embodied an interest in the ancient past. Although it stressed 
the classical heritage of Greece and Rome, the preoccupation 
of artists and scholars with Scripture kept the Bible lands in 
the picture. Moreover, there was a growing curiosity about 
the w'orld as a whole, culminating in the Age of Discovery. 
The voyages of Columbus and Magellan and other pioneers 
in sailing the seven seas and exploring distant shores were not 
merely the result of impiovcd technical capabilities; they were 
also the product of the enlarged frame of mind in \Vcstem 
Europe, ushered in by the Renaissance. 

The iinmcdiare prologue of the Age of the Decipherments 
is the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century. The eitcavation 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii then raised the interest in arche¬ 
ology and ancient texts to new heights.^ Intellectual curiosity 
had added oriental studies to themniversity repertoire. Travel¬ 
ers like Carsten Niebuhr (i733,-1 Siy) visited the cradles of 
Western civilization aud brought back aud jiublishcd fac- 


I nr introductions to the subicci. -hx l.co Dwtl, T^ftmienif of 

hIj. PI’- and C. W. Ccrani, 

ifum the wntings of J, J, Winkejmjjin and Goldmiidi). 
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similes of irtscriprloris in forgotten scripts. The interest in far- 
awajr places peers through the literature of the times. Samuel 
johnson‘s Rssseln^ Is set in Abyssinia. Vokaire's satirical stories 
unfold in distant JandSt ranging from Babylon to the New 
World. A constellation of interests and activities was point¬ 
ing toward the dcciphennents of the nineteenth century''. 
ArcheologVt in the form of both exploration and excavation, 
was under way. Texts as well as monuments were reaching 
Europe from the land.s of the forgotten scripts. The study of 
Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, and other Near Eastern 
languages was being increasingly added to the old repertoire 
of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. European involvement in India 
had led to the study of Sanskrit and the ancient Persian texts 
of the Parsees. 

At the dose of the ciglitecnth centurj', Xapolcon, w ith an 
eye on far-off India, embarked on the invasion of Egypt to 
open a new era. He catapulted the Near East into its modern 
period, which is charactcriKed by Western t.uropean influ¬ 
ence. He also initiated the age of large-scale collecting, study¬ 
ing, and publishing of nonclassical inscriptions, art, and 
architecture. Specifically^ he ushered in the age of Egyptology. 

W'hile Napoleon's invasion of Egypt was more spectacular 
chan events in western Iran, where the Achaemenian kings had 
left their inscriptions, the cuneiform materiab had been dis¬ 
covered and some of the men destined to decipher them had 
been born during the last third of the eighteenth century* 

The open-mindedness and intellectual curiosity of that age 
Were, as abvays, too much for rcactionarj'' men. Both funda¬ 
mentalisms—-secular and religious—gained in momentum when 
confronted with new developments* Secular fundamentalism 
stemmed (and still stems) largely fron^ cla^icists w ho object 
to giving credit to the “barbaric” civilisations such as the 
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Egyptians or Phoenicians* Religious fundanientalism is op¬ 
posed to connections between the Chosen People and their 
heathen neighbors. Both fundamentaiisins arc essentially the 
same, prompted as they are by the desire to keep an ideal free 
of outside contamination* Classical fundamentalism was un¬ 
leashed after Champollion's decipherment of Egyptian. Re¬ 
ligious fundamentalism broke loose with renewed vigor after 
the announcement of the biblical parallels in cunctfomi litera¬ 
ture. 

The intellectual life of the West took a strange turn by the 
end of the nineteenth century. Hitherto, fully educated men 
had tried to reckon with EIcbrew, Greek, and Latin as their 
threefold heritage. In the poems of .Milton we see the blending 
at every turn. For a long time after I Jarvard Universitv was 
founded in the seventeenth century, the valedictorian address 
was delivered in Hebrew, The Vale emblem still carries its 
Hebrew as well as Latin text. Bur with the growth of knowl¬ 
edge in the nineteenth century, specialisation had begun to 
separate classics from Hebrew. The intellectuals reared in 
the classical tradition W'ere committed to the uniqueness of 
the Greek and Roman ideal, but at the same time, as long 
as they professed to be Christians, they were forced to reckon 
with the divine inspiration of the Bible, How were they to 
cling to a twofold ideal, which they themselves held to be in 
opposition? Artificial barriers were accordingly erected as 
people reasoned somewhat as follows: ‘The Hebrew was a 
genius in religion and morality even as the Greek was a genius 
in philosophy and science. The one was spiritual and oriental; 
the other was rational and European." 

The net result was that Instead of being Mediterranean 
peoples flourishing during the same centuries, Greeks and 
Hebrews were so separated by a contrived chasm that they 
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might just as well liave been from opposite [>oles if not from 
different planets. This led to a kind of tmee: Since two differ¬ 
ent groups of scholars foster classics and Old Testament 
studicSt respectively! each is to help presence the peace by 
staying in his own terraini The classicist does not as a rule 
welcome any evidence of profound Phoenician impact on 
Greece, and the well-adjusted Hebrew scholar k quite con¬ 
tent to shut his eyes to jMycenacan and Alinoan developments 
even though he knows that Palestine is named after an .Aegean 
people called the PhilistinesK 

Thus, the Enlightenmenr of the eighteenth century has left 
us a twofold legacy—the expanding mentality which produced 
the decipherments and the reaction which nor only prescribes 
blinkers but resists the mounting evidence of rnumal relation¬ 
ships and a common heritage in the ancient Mediterranean. 


March i^6S 


CvRUS H. Gordon 
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CODES 

AND 

CIPHERS 


There Is a professional world of 
codes and ciphcni that has evolved an elaborare science and 
technology of its own. Every government and many private 
agencies use secret writing for their classified coinmunications. 
There are differences between solving foigotten scripts and 
modem cryptography. Forgotten scripts were not written to 
defy interpretation TO all but the writer and the receiver; they 
were meant to be intelligible to the entire literate public. 


forgotten scripts 


However, rhe merhods employed in solving enemy sysrems of 
cry^ptography arc of great value to the decipherer of ancient 
scripts, and it is not surprising that since \\V»rld War 1 some 
of the successful decipherments have been made by scholars 
who have had experience in military cryptanalysis. Accord¬ 
ingly, a survey of the elements of ciypt<]^raphy will help us 
understand the decipherment of the ancient systems. 

^des and ciphers are two different forms of cryptography. 
C^dcs deal with the substitution of whole words or even 
phrases. By merely taking a dictionary and writing in a code 
number next to each word, we can transform the dictionary 
into a code book. For example if the dictionary lists more than 
9,999 wor^ but not more than 99 . 9 ^ 9 . ^ five:digit code is in- 
dicated. If the dictionary^ starts: aback, abacus, abandon, 

abandoned, abase, abashed, abate, abbess, abbey, abbot, abbre’ 


a 

aback 

abacus 

abandon 

al>anilc>ned 

abase 

abashed 

absK 


CM 300 J 

ooooa^ 

CXKX >5 

00004 

00005 

00006 

00007 

fx>oo 8 


abbess 

abbey 

abbot 

abbreviate 

abbreviation 

abdicate 


oooog 
ooqio 
00011 
ooorz 
DOOJ 5 

00014 


1 """'1^'^ follows ,h! 

^botjzed word.. This ^ o™.p,r, LdV 

n Krnuly, „ „ ^ ^ 

^hralicri iB ,hoy cm lottrppfaK valuB 

TT-. when ,h.y dheove, ,h,t <«»„. „ V' rhey 
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have reason to believe that they are faced with a one-part code. 
If they solve any two code numbers (e.g., 00005 = “abandon” 
and 00014 = ^'abdicate”), ^^ow that an intermcdlaTC 

number comes between the tu'o in the dictionary (c-g-s 00008 
contes after ^^abandon’* but before ""abdicate”). 

A two-part code requires two different books: one in dic¬ 
tionary order for encoding and one with the code numbers in 
numerical order for decoding. Our encoding book could begin 
thus: 


a 

6678^ 

aback 

ii8j4 

abacus 

Qij86 

abandon 

04:00 


Here there is no relation betw'ccn the order of the code num- 
bers and the alphabetized diedonaryp The decoding book 
might begin thus: 


00001 

country' 

00002 

fifteen 

□0003 

debate 

00004 

zchra 

OOOO5 

abandon 

DOUO6 

escalate 


The two-part code is a more secure system, bur the prepara¬ 
tion and disrriburion of the extra code books cost time and 
money, tt pays to employ them only if they arc used for 
reasonably long periods- Any code that is used extensively is 
vulnerable^ however, because it is a law of secret writing that 
if the enemy intercepts enough of it, he can solve the system 
and reconstruct the code book through statistics and analysis. 
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“V l’nguage. rhc frequcn<T .nd posirion of «mi„ 

cold m™ ! ‘"'I '’™'“'' ''''*’ -f mnsfortniog 

code Cl mcss^igcs iiiro plLiin texr. ° 

Something else that makes codes vuInerabLc is spies and 
agents who steal, buy, or photocopy code boob. 

cod (p-rictilarly commercial 

^ cs) are sometimes designed not for secrecy but to sai^e on 

stock mentioned m your Jetter svhich we liavc just received ” 
the cable or telegram will cost less than the full plXlet 
message. U hen we write the French abbreviation “R S V P " 

y y S't Please tell us whether you will attend ” 

For maintaining secrecy, ciphers are generally used. Either 

that the following message encoded in aceordanee with 'a 
tAvo-part system thus:^ ^ 

Plain text: ,:>emv i-iaxs attack at-dau n 

Encoded text: 093, 

pt:£orisr— 


Coded message: 09^1 
Enciph erment : +15 
Cr) ptogTaini “ 


57^3 
“k 162 


_-+^90j 

8191 


9482 

jtli? 

9497 


h*., m^rethan 
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The receiver gives the cryptogram to his cryptographer, who 
first deciphers it (Le., by subtracting the encipherment) and 
tlien decodes the deciphered message into plain text. 

The above type of encipherment is called an ^^addicjve.*^ It 
cun, of course, be applied directly to the plain text. Suppose 
our encipherment is **1-2-3”; sh^\l add i ro the first 

letter, 2 to the second letter, and 3 to the third letter, and then 
begin over again (adding 1 to the fourth letrer, 2 to the fifth 
letter, and 3 to the axthi etc.)* 

Plaintext: enemy plans attack at haws 

Endpherment: 12312 31231 131^31 1231 

Cryptogram: rt*iiNA smcqt cwccfl cw eczo 

When \ve add i to e, we go to the next letter in the alphabet 
(f) j when wc add i to n, wc go on to the second letter there¬ 
after (p); 3 added to e means the third letter thereafter {b). 

Another kind of encipherment is transposition. For instance, 
we can interchange the positions of the letters in every pair 
of letters: 

Plain text ; en em V MtA ss attACKATOA tvs 

Cryptogram : xemepvalsxt aatkct aadx w 

Here the cryptographer who deciphers the message will have 
to divide the plain text into words after transposing the cryp¬ 
togram into plain text. 

The simplest kind of encipherment is inonoalphabctic sub¬ 
stitution. This means that each letter is always replaced by 
another definite letter: 

Plain alphabet: abcdefchijklmnOMQRSTUV wxVK 

Cipher alphabet: zscviix masdfc h Jklpo i oYT hewq 
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Taking the same plain tejtr, we have 

ENJ^MY PLANS ATTACIC AT 

the cryptogram is now 

Bjamv LCXJI ZL'liZCP'/U VZRJ 

The cryptographer charged with deciphering this message 
w-ill use the following chart (in which the cipJier is alpha- 
betized wlide rhe plain values now seem randonuzed): 

Opher alphabet: ABcnErcm j KLMvopQasTuvwxYz 
Plain alphabet; hccjxklaisn omc fhozvvi vtdybua 

iMonoalphabetic substitution is easy to solve because in any 
known language rhe letters have known frequencies. A couple 
of pap enciphered by this method can be solved without 
any difficulty provided the language is known. Shorter cryp¬ 
tograms are harder to solve because, without volume, statistics 
are not reliable. We shall take an example of monoalphabedc 
sub^tution in order to illustrate what methods can be used in 
addition to statistics. The following cryptogram is to be de¬ 
ciphered into plain English; 


\'HBSJU XBT Rl>DJEl’OUBAli\lZ EjTl^PWFSFEr? 

B QFBTHOU JO OJOFUFFO IVOEiiFE ROF, 
UXFOUZFJHtU IF Q.\tPXFE JOUP B N2DKOBFBO 
UPNC HOE VOXJUUJOHMZ PQFOFE VO B 
OFX FSB PG EJTDRWI-SZ 

A frequency ccuni lelk m each letter is used so ,„a„y ri _ 

-A B c D E F G H I J K L M 

“ *4 i J IQ 19 I J 3 10 O O 4 

N O P Q R s T U V w .x Y %. 

^ ^ 4 O 5 4 Jj 4 2 5 0 5 

It svai U noted that some letters are of high frequency, others 
of low frequency; the rest are in between. If sre had a 
ong crjfptogram. we could solve the problem statistically with- 
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out more ado. But iri so short ^ text, statistics arc not reliable^ 

We note, however, that the letters of highest frequency arc F 
and O (F, 19 times^ and O, 17), One of these should be the 
letter e, which occurs more often than any other letter in 
English, We may expect the definite article ‘’the” to occur in 
any F,ng]Lsh utterance, even if it be limited to a few lines. The 
thrce-lerrer words in the cryptogram are XBT, BC)E (which 
occurs twice), OFX, and FSB. Disappointingly, none of these 
ends in F or O, and we conclude that, against all expectation, 
“the” does nor appear in our message. 

There is a onc-lcttcr word (B) that occurs three rimes, and 
it is a JcTier of great frequency. Now there are only two 
comnton words that we need consider (for “Cl” is liardly used 
nowadays): “a” and “I" This letter happens to begin the 
three-letter word BOE, which occurs tu ice. There are many 
three-letter words beginning with s in English, but none is 
more common than “and.” If BOE = “and,” wc have B = a, 
O = « and E — We shall apply these values and sec if they 
yield good or bad readings elsewhere in the cryptogram. It will 
be noted that four words end in FE: 

EJTDPWKSFE 

D'OFSFE 

QMPXFF 

PQFOIE 

Since F is of the highest frequency (occurring 19 times) and 
wc ruled our O = e, F should be e, giving us the suffix FE 
=-ed to indicate the past tense of verbs. Since the two-letter 
word JO ends with w, the first letter must be a vowel, and ^ 
is ruled out because B = a. This leaves / and 0 as the only pos¬ 
sibilities, since “an,” “in,” and “on” arc the only tw'O-lecrer 
English Mp'ords ending in n. Now, in OJOFUFFO, j — <? 
w'ould yield noneUeeny which is meaningless in English what- 
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ever value we aseribc to U, however, J = 1 allow, to take 
nweyeeai as the ouly possible wwrd in English-“„i„e,cc„"- 

showing that U = From this point on. the rest is ease JOUP 

- m- can only be “into" with P = o, PQFOFE ='oOraed 
must be "opened" with Q =p. VQ ^ Kp can only be “up" 
with V = QF8TBOU =pe.r„, must be “peaLt" whh 
.Y 7 ^^ siteicton of the number "nineteen luOdSed nnd 
XcntZeiHlt would nor pujrzJe any cryptanalyst very W It 
can on y be nineteen hundred and Twenty-eight,” which 
yields 0 = X = Z = y; H ^ g. With 

esc \a ues, we can decipher our cryptogram to this extenr: 

wal “ 

QFBTBOU JQ OJOFUFFO IVOESFE BOF, ' ' ^ ’ 

peasant in nineteen hundred and 

Vo ^ aVV ^ ^^-fUUJOHMZ PQKOFE VQ B OFX 
FSB PG EjTDPWFBZ • P'"'** “P » 

£*“3 0 dis 0 Cry 

this point the reader should be able solve the rest 

cheer hi:x“r'" ” '-’p'" »■ -p 

The world of cryptography is now quite complex Enci- 
p ermenrs that go m a cycle of three arc easy to brrak because 

inX'^cycle'^ln? f«?aPFar at the same point 

i ^ intercepts to ciackThe 

.hat do not 

be done through eon,pies nvachmes, the sender and receiv" 
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have the same adjustable machines. The receiver must also 
know how to set his cryptographic machine to remove the 
encipherment. Such systems arc difficult, if not impossible^ to 
break by cryptanalysis. Espionage or some otl^er kind of skal" 
duggery can be more cfTecrive. Forrunately for our purposes, 
we do not have to delve into the highly complex mechaiucal 
and electronic methods of encipherment and decipherment. 
The ancient scripts tliat had to be deciphered were not secret 
systems devised to defy reading. They were made to be read 
and understood. The methods used to decode and decipl^cr 
help us unravel the reading and translation of forgotten scripts 
and languages, bur I'lorhing that has come down to us from 
anritjuitv" was enciphered by an electronic randomb-cr so that 
we require a complex device for unscrambling ancient cr>'"pto- 
grams. 

\A'e must now differentiate the cryptographer from the 
cryptanalyst* The cryptographer uses the code books and 
cipher systems of his office* He does not handle enemy mes¬ 
sages that require solution without benefit of cotie books and 
cipher keys. The cjy'ptanalyst, on the other hand> deals pre¬ 
cisely with messages that he must solve through analysis with¬ 
out code books and cipher keySn It is his business to decipher 
enemy cryptofTrams even if he has to break systems and re¬ 
construct code books in tbe process. Our subject deals with 
decipherers whose role is like the cryptanalyst s rather than 
the cryptographer's* 

Sometimes ancient texts are equipped with word dividers, 
which makes the task easier. Bur if the word dividers are not 
supplied, the decipherer has to edit his text and, by studying 
the rej^ctifions, can break up the text into its component words. 
For instance, if the preceding sentence wxre run togethert a 
study of it would re^'eal that the sequence the occurs no less 
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than four times anti should therefore be some common word. 
If there is enough text, the words can be isolated even though 
they be run together. In Aklcadian-onc of the best known of 
the deciphered languages^words arc not separated. 

Collateral information is of prime importance in starting a 
decipherment as well as in interpreting a tc,st even after the 
opening wedge has been made. If an enciphered message from 
Teheran is intercepted on a certain date, it may be assumed 
that it is written in Persian and deals with something that be¬ 
longs to our world as revealed in The Nete Vork Tmer or 
the Teheran newspaj^erii of that date, [f a long cr^^program is 
sent from Paris to every French embassy at about the time 
Dc Gaulle takes some major step or makes some notable pro¬ 
nouncement, two assumptions can be made; (i) that the 
cryptogram is in French and (O thar it deals with the news 
Item from Paris that has just made the headlines. It has hap¬ 
pened that codes and ciphers have been compromised by care- 
ess ciyprographic clerks who have encoded and enciphered 
long dispatches whose plain texts have been published in the 
press One of the rules of security in such cases is always to 
paraphrase and transpose the original before sending it' as a 
ep program Careless clerks are God’s gift to the cryptanalyst 
charged with breaking foreign systems,- 

The problem ih« coofrooK the decif^ercr of meient tcxrs 
»Cher cen If he correctly ju«ee what language they are in, 
he hasiw JVto fori Tmes to tell him what the wriicra may 
have had on the,r minds when they eompoaed rtte inaeriptinn;. 
Tlw colhtcral infonnation may, however, he supplied from 
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his^:o^J^ Hcrodotti&^ genealogical facts concerning the Aebae- 
nictiian kings supplied flie decipherers with the data they 
needed for cracking the cuneiform inscriptions of Perria and 
jMcsopotamia. A knowledge of place names is also irriporEant+ 
That ^^Knossos^^ should be found in the Linear B re,'sts from 
Knossos but not froiii Pvlos and that *'Pylos” should be found 
in the Linear B texts from Pylos but not from Knossos were 
correct assumptions that hclpK^d crack Linear B. 

Not only are the names of kings and places ini}>oitant, but 
any knowledge one has of what was in the ancient scribe s 
mind and how he would be likely to express it can also help in 
deciphering ancient texts^ There is a huge mass of ancient Near 
liastcrn inscriptions that provide us with collateral in forma¬ 
tion r By drawing on his kno\rledge of rhe language and of the 
collateral inftimiatjon, the decipherer can make inferences 
which may turn out to be right because they fit into some 
pattern inherent in the text. In a group of \eords that looked 
like cardinal numerals^ the decipherers of Ugariric rightly de¬ 
cided that the one with the pattern XYX had to be ' three. 
None of the other cardinal numbers in Northvuest Semitic fits 
this pattern. 

Guesses of this kind arc necessary + but they cannot be off 
the top of one^s head- to be successful, they must reckon with 
the realities^ or at least the probabilities, of the text to be de¬ 
ciphered, Even then most guesses are wrongs so chat a prime 
qualiry in the cryptanalyst or decipherer is flexibilitj''. W rong 
gTjesses are usually exptjscd as incorrect by the fact that they 
lead to impossible combinations when applied elsewhere in 
the texts to be deciphered. But it is also necessary to follow 
til rough with the truth if a successful dccipl^erinent is to be 
achieved. Both Evans and 0>wley indi\'iJually got correct 
Cl reek values for Mycenaean words but they were not in a 
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frame of mmd rti follow through. Evans had coiinuirted him¬ 
self to a false premise (thar the language was not Greek) and 
could nor c.'itrlcate himself. W^ithout flex;ibiliry, decipherment 
Is impossible* Guesses must be niade^ and it is the lucky guess 
that pays off. But for every lucky guess* hundreds of wrong 
ones must be scrapped. 

Lucky guesses often take the form of the "'probable word.” 
Some rhree-lerter combination in texts from Cinatm ought 
to be /T/ “Baal” (the well-known Ginaanite god). Bauer, 
having deternnned the and the / spotted hXl as “Baal” and 
obtained the correct value for X. His guess of the probable 
word turned our to be right, for X = ^ makes sense in all the 
other combi nations* 

\V"c now must define what \^'e mean by a *'decipheniietir."" 
Strictly speaking, the term applies to obtaining from scratch 
the pronunciation of the svuilx>ls in texts that can nor even 
be pronounced before the decipherment. ['Ivamples of this are 
afforded liy the decipherment of Egj^ptian hieroglyphs^ Old 
Persian cmieifonn, the Cypriote syllabarvi and the Ugaritic 
cuncifonn alphabet. ‘^"Dccipheniienr” does nor impl^ that the 
language rums out to be new. The Cypriote texts turned out to 
lie Greek; the Ugaritic language is close to I Icbrcw. The de¬ 
cipherment in both cases was successful because the language 
was kno\^'n. The basic achievement of the decipherers was to 
detcmiine the pronunciation of the symbols. 

\ different sort of accomplishment is the working out of a 
new language written in a known script. Sumerian did not 
have to be deciphered in the sense that Akkadian did; Sumerian 
is writteri in the same script, and Akkadian was worked our 
first. Since Akkadian belongs to the well-established Semitic 
family of languages, it has been recovered m ith a higb degree 
of finesse, so that scholars are in agreemenr as to how any but 
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rhc most problematic texts are to be rranskted. This is still not 
so mth Sunieriari, where the handftil of top aiLithoritics do not 
always agree in translating many passages in the most familiar 
literary texts (such as Gudea’s Cylinders) that have been 
known for over half a century and republished many times. 

In most essentials, of course, there is agreement in translat¬ 
ing Sumerian texts^ and the language whose very existence was 
unsuspected when Rawlinson began his work is now richly 
documented- Sumerology fills libraries with tonies of auto¬ 
graphed rexts^ translationSt linguistic studies, and historical 
works. It has therefore been “deciphered ” but no one penKtn 
can be credited with its deciphcmient* The phonetic values of 
Sumerian signs came our of the decipherment and study of 
Akkadian; countless lexical and other school texts (including 
bilinguals) prepared in antiquity provide the firm basis for 
working out the vocabulary and grammar of Sumerian. .And 
even so* with such an abundance of materials* it is taking a Jong 
time to re^ne Sumerology to a point where It can be reduced 
to clear rules with the modicum of agreement among the ex¬ 
perts necessary to dispel confusion from the beginning stu* 
dent's mind. 

In the case of Hittite, we have a duplex problem because it 
k written in two different scripts: cuncifomi and pictfjgranis. 
It was Bcdrich Uro/ny who established the Indo-l uropcan 
character of Hi trite, thus setting HirEitology on its right 
course. The cuneiform script is Suinero-.Akkadian and Hrozny 
did not have to figure out what the signs meant phonetically. 
The decipherment of Cuneiform Hitritc r<semblcs not the 
decipherment of Old Persian but rather the “deciphemient 
of Sumerian. The decipherment of pictt^graphic Hittitc (offi¬ 
cially called Hieroglyphic Hirtire) is. however, a true de¬ 
cipherment, for the phonetic values of the signs had ro be 
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\VDrkcd om from scratch. There are such dialectal difFerences 
between Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Hittite that our de¬ 
tailed knotvJcdge of Cuneiform Mittite does not aUvaj^ clarify 
linguistic problems in the hieroglyphic variety. 

To understand the fundamental difference between script 
and language, it may be of use to niakc a few observations on 
some modern forms of writing and speech. Finnish and Chinese 
arc two languages etjually unintelligible to the average Eng¬ 
lish-speaking pcrsiin. Finnish is written in fanUliiir Latin 
characters, so that wc have no problem in knowing the sound 
conveyed by each letter- With Chinese, how^ever, the pronun- 
ciation of the signs is as obscure as the meaning of the words 
and sentences, even if we could pronounce the text. Suppose 
we had to decipher both Finnish and Chinese. The magnitude 
of the two tasks would be different- With Chinese, script and 
language would have to be solved, with Finnish, only the 
language. Both casks arc of types that are generally called “de¬ 
cipherment/" but they are, as we have seen, of different orders. 

There is still another kind of “dcciphennent": when the 
script is known but not the identity of the language, which, 
however, may turn out to be a knowm language once it is 
identified. For exaniple, texts in Greek letters were found at 
El-Hofra in Algeria.^ Since the language was nor Greek and 
the town w^'as Punic, it w^as immediately sunoised that the 
texts wTre Punic. Their contents are so familiar from Punic 
inscriptions that no alternative view^ had ro be considered. 
But it took three-quarters of a century to identify the Phoeni¬ 
cian inscriptions in Greek letters from Crete. Shall wc call 
such a fear a “decipherment'' when in retrospect it seems so 
simple? To achieve it, it w^as, in fact, necessary to “decipher" 

* For sclecrcJ rexes and laiblicv^raphVt C- H. Gordon, Suppleffitrtiig fo 
FffEij (l.cidcn^ Brill, IX. a2-2^. 
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the parent on CrerCt namclv% Minoan. But is the 

idcnrification and description of the Minoan language a 
^^deciphermenc "7 After ail. the script Is essentially the same 
as the Greek Linear B. But then again, slunild we even call 
the solution Linear li a ^^decipheriiicni"? For it turns out that 
the Language and the system of writing are essentially the same 
as the Cypriote Greek texts written syllabically and deci¬ 
phered by George Stnith in 1S71. By asking these questions 
we have answered them. The nuances and techmcai distinc¬ 
tions are endless^ and we serve no useful purpose by h> per- 
finesse in our te^minolog)^ No two decipliermcnts are exactly 
the same. We need only recognkc thnt either scripts or lan¬ 
guages or both can be known,, partly knovv^n^ or unknown. 
Moreover, even tlie identification of tl\e language can be 
important because it can make the difference bet^veen in- 
tclligibilkv and niystery. W hen any person takes the first and 
critical steps to transform a category of ^^mys^crious inscrip- 
rions into intelligible documenis by revealing their script or 
language, we shall call the achievement a decipherment. 

Every pfoblcm in this book has been simplified. If we should 
follow step by step how each solution w^as achieved, it uMuld 
be like recording every niotion a baby made from birth tin til 
its first successful attempt at walking. We are concerned here 
primarily wlih success rather than with preparation or with 
failure. 

It is cxccedinE:ly hard to establish priorities in every ease. 
Usually somebody else anticipated Sti-and-so in sonie way or 
other. Books are writien about whether Columbus was really 
the discoverer of America^ This book is not about whether 
Champollion really M as the decipherer of Egyptian* e shall 
not wittingly cheat anyone of his due, but neither shall we he 
preoccupied with every “if* and “liut in ciur account. Deci- 
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phcrcrs, like all discoverers, want the credit for havinic gotten 
there first. Dated publications settle priority in one sense (and 
an important one at that), but what arc we to chink when A 
has published what he had already heard from B or found out 
concerning Bs work? We shall touch on such problems, for 
they arc of historic interest, but we leave their detailed analysis 
CO others. 


SOI,UT10IV OF CaYPTOGRAM ON PAGE 8 


The plain text is: Ugarit was accidentally discovered by a 
peasant in nineteen hundred and twenty-eiglu. He plowed 
into a Mycenaean tomb and unwittingly opened up a new era 
of discovery.’^ 

Each letter was represented by the next one in the alphabet: 

Gpher alphabet: ABCDEFGHIJkLAlNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

Plain alphabet: zabcdefghijk Imnoptjrs tu vw:¥y 


An experienced cryptanalyst, after determining the first few 
values, would detect the sj'sicni (i.c., each letter is substituted 
by the following letter in the alphabet). Determining the 
system usually precedes any successful decipherment, 
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THE 

DECIPHERMENT 
OF EGYPTIAN 


Sometime around jooo b.c. writ¬ 
ing was invented and developed in che Near East. There is 
reason to believe th^t it first became established in Meso¬ 
potamia, but the idea soon spread to The cuneiform 

of iMesopocamia has little obvious rcseiiiblance to the hiero^ 
glyphs of EgypCt and yet their principles are so similar that 

* Henii Frankfort, The Bmh of Ck^k^rthn m fbe Ntiir E^i tNcw York: 
I>oublcday Anchor, 
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there must be n connection, through stimulus diffusion; i.e,, 
the Egyptians did nor copy the actual signs of Mesopotamian 
writing but only applied the same basic ideas. First, they 
established a large, but none the less limited, repertoire of 
pictographic signs. For example, they not only had a general 
sign for man but a number of other pictographs of men doing 
various things or in various states. 'ITius, there might be a man 
eating, but there would not be different signs for a man eating 
each kind of food or different signs for a man engaged in 
various asfNicts of eating such as biting, chewing, or swallow¬ 
ing. If we draw each specific object or act, we are not writing 
but engaging in representational art. To be useful, any system 
of writing must limit its number of symbols. 

The next principle (in both cuneiform and hieroglyphs) 
is that the picrograph can stand for the sound of what is 
drawn, without reference to its meaning. To take some simu¬ 
lated English examples by way of i I lustration r the man 
pictograph could stand not only for “a man” but for the 
syllable man; even as the picture of a date coukl refer not 
only to “a date” but to the syllabic date. Thus, the two picto¬ 
graphs MAN-DATE could be pronounced man-date and mean 
“a mandate,” This is the most important and basic aspect of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic writing; they arc essentially 
phonetic systems even though as a rule the signs stood origi¬ 
nally for words or ideas. As we follow the history of wriring, 
we shall oltscrve that the trend has been to abandon word-signs 
and concentrate on sound-signs. 

The third principle common to Mcsopotaniia and Egypt is 
the use of determinatives, or signs that tell the category of the 
word. For example, there is no way of telling whether the 
isolated word spelled j/ in Egyptian means ”a scribe” or “a 
document." Accordingly, the t:gyprians added the piaogram 
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MAN when ir means '^scribe^^ but the pictograiir scroll ^^hen 
it means 'Moctunent.” ^Ihus, ^Mociniient, but 

is, “scribt.” 


Both cimciform and hicroglypli^ use phonetic completnents 
to fix the sound of a sign. To rake an Egyptian example: a 

certain bird pictogranTt usaallv identified as guinea has 

the reading ntp. It can serve as the ideogram for the bird in 
question* but it can also be used as a phonogram* in which case 
it may be both preceded and followed by phonetic comple- 
ments: "GUINEA fowl^^ which can be used to express words 
that have nothing whatever to do with a bird and which we 
may represent thus: Now there is a verb trh(i)^ to 

pray/’ whose meaning puts it in a category of words that the 
Egyptians indicate hy the determinative of a man pointing to 
his mouth. The verb “to pray” can be written "wW followed 

by that determinative- * "^his kind of wTiting often 


makes Egyptian easy to read and translate^ for the word is 


written alphabetically ( -- J and syllabically 

( 7th}, and its semantic category is indicated by the 

determinative ^ . 

It remains to add that tiuincrals arc often written ideograph- 
icaDy down to our own times: ( = “one”; H = “rwo ; 11 [ = 
“three” are similar in appearance in cuneiform (fTf) t hiero¬ 


glyph: till), and Latin. All our numerical symbols, indeed, 

are ideographic. Thus, 4 stands for the idea of fourness; its 
pronunciation depends entirely on the language of rlie text In 
which it appears (''four” in English but “quatre” in French). 
From about jooo ti.e. unril the end of the fourth century 
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A,D., Egyptian was writrtn in hieroglyphs in an unbroken 
tradition. The large number of signs and the numerous con¬ 
ventional spellings required long training for the chosen few 
who achieved literacy/' In the wake of Alexander’s conquest, 
the Greek alphabet spread throughout the Near East, includ¬ 
ing Egypt, where the Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies ruled 
and where there were many Greek settlers, especially in 
Alexandria. 

In polyglot communities like Alexandria, where Greeks, 
Egyprians, and Jews lived side by side, it was common for 
the script of one linguistic group to be applied to the languages 
of the other groups. This is what happened in Egypt, where 
the Greek alphal^t came to be used for writing Egyptian 
and, on a smaller scale, for writing Hebrew, too.* Tlie Greek 
letters did not have enougil advantages over the Hebrew letters 
to threaten the latter with extinction. After all, the Hebrew 
script is alphabetic and with only twenty-two letters is a 
trifle easier to learn than the Greek alphabet of tw'enty-four 
letters. But Egyptian hieroglyphs w'erc doomed to a slow 
death as soon as Egyptian began to be written in Greek letters. 
The old complex system could nor compete with the new 
simple system. 

"TTic art of ihe scribe was the first steppingstone nn the way leading up to 
the highest positiuns iu the Pharaoh's gnvcmnicrr. In principle, it was open 
to any boy who dcnioiiscrsicd sn<l cApicicy in his siiidl-csj Ln this 

regard, Egi’pt was dcToocrtacic, 

^Phoenician, Punic, and Ereocretan (which are closely related to Hebrew) 
are sometimes wrirten in Greet iertcfSr In ihe Hcxspta^ the Chuxch Facher 
Origen (cii. 185-154 ajj.) aligned cwo forms of the Hebrew Bible and four 
of in differeni Greet iranslations. He provided the I Icbrew twith in Hebrew 
Lecrers and in Greek leirer^. It is taciTly assumed that Origen invented the Jdea 
of wjritifig Hebrew rexts in Greek Icners, bat it is more likely that the Hel- 
leni/.ed Jews someriities wrote Hebrew in Greek characters much as the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians^ and Etcocretans cKpressed their kindred Semitic 
dialects in Greek characters^ 
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With the rise of Christianity in Egypt, the process whereby 
the Greek alphabet displaced the hieroglyphs for writing 
Egyptian was accelerated. Many of the early Christians were 
simple folk without any education in classical Egyptian, The 
Egyptian church adopted* the popular device of writing 
Scripture and other necessary texts in Greek letters but m 
the Egyptian language. Another factor played havoc with the 
very survival of hieroglyphic records: tite latter were asso¬ 
ciated with paganism and frequently appeared in documents 
and on monuments depicting heathen gods. As a result, the 
carlv Church leaders in Egy'pt often stirred up their flock 
against the ancient relics and incited them to acts of san a ism. 

The Coptic Church still preser\-es the native Egyptian 
language written in Greek characters, so that have an 
unbroken tradition of Egyptian texts spanning about 'C 
Thousand years. 

With the passing of hieroglyphic writing in Roman times, 
erroneous ideas concerning its nature gained currency. c 
pronouncements of an Egyptian named Horapollo, who in 
late antiquity wrote a treatise called Hieroglyptsca, earned 
particular weight in Europe from the High Renaissance down 
to the early decades of the nineteenth century. Some of his 
meanings of hieroglyphic signs are correct, but his^nciful 
explanations obscured the true nature of the system. The fal¬ 
lacy that persisted from late Roman times to the nm^eenth 
century was that each Egyptian hieroglyph conveyed some 
mystical or spiritual idea, 

if any people in all of recorded hlstor)^ (and I do not make 


♦There *re a few pre-Christie Qipiic texis <i.e,. E^ptian 
leticR), iticladbg iucarttirior^- Ignorirf n.*gic.«is nftm fourtd it 
inscribe spells alphabctiwlly Th»ii in the mote cnniphcsied Egy ptian H.ero- 
glvphicn HicraTic, or Demode scripts. 
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an exception of the x\mericans) n’lerits the description of 
“materialistic,” it is the ancient Egyptians. They loved earthly 
life. Their cult of the dead is about as unspiritual as a religiovis 
concept can be. It aimed at achieving eternal life on a material 
plane. The body had to be preserved for a life full of the 
pleasures of this world with food, drink, servants, comforts, 
income, play, and games. No ancient Egyptian longed for a 
spiritual heaven with holy angels singing solemn hymns. \^'e 
know from tomb paintings that the Egyptians aspired ratiter 
to pleasures such as a family boat trip on the Nile to catch 
fish and birds among the bulrushes, or a floor show of dancers 
and musicians. How such a fun-loving, materialistic people— 
whose character is revealed in their art as well as in the texts 
—came to be regarded as extraordinarily spiritual and mysteri¬ 
ous illustrates how difficult it is for most people to take another 
culture on its own terms. 

The “mysterious” Egyptians thus had a “mysterious” script 
full of mystical symbols ascribed to them. The decipherment 
of Hieroglyphic Egyptian required the replacement of the 
deep-seated notion of symbolism by the correct view that 
the main (though nor the only) feature of the script is phonetic. 

W e may note at this juncture that while the decipherment 
of Egyptian has done away with the mysteries of the script, 
many people still regard the ancient Egyptians as a philosoph¬ 
ical, mysterious folk whom we can ne\'er understand. Even 
the pyramids arc sometimes thought to embody profound 
secrets that w'e mere mortals can never fathom. Actually, no 
accomplishment of the human race is less mysterious or more 
successful. The Egyptians Jived in houses of jrcrishablc ma¬ 
terials because they viewed earthly life as perishable. They 
regarded the aficr-Iifc of men and the existence of the gods 
as enduring forever. Therefore, they purposely selected stone 
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as The building material of eternity for permanent structures 
associated with religion and the cult of the dead. Frorn less 
spectacular bcgitvn’mgs, they det'cloped the great pyramids at 
Gizeh to endure for all time. No architects or builders have 
ever achieved their goal more cfficLcmIy and with such sm^ierb 
tcchnimie. Of all the Seven Wonders of antiquity, only rhe 
pyramids are still standing— marvcls to behold. How the tech¬ 
nological fulfilment of so clear an aim came to be regarded as 
mysterious shows how inflexible the corpomte human mind 
can be. rational approach would have us view the pyramid* 
builders as great cngjnccrsr’' rather than enigmatic mystery 
men of an inscrutable past. 

A Jesuit professor of philosophy, mathematics, and oriental 
languages, Athanasius Kircher (1601-80), published in t6j6 
a study on Coptic in which he expressed his conviction that 
Coptic was a continuation of the ancient Egyptian language 
in :i]phaheric script. He was right, and the fact which he 
recognized was destined to provide the linguistic background 
for the deciphennent of the hieroglyphs long afterward when 
the rime was rlpev" 

A few schohirs in the eighteenth centun^ suspected the 
existence of phonetic hieroglyphs and made the correct sug 
gestion that the cartouche (an oval enclosing groups of signs) 
was used to Contain the names of kings and queens. One of 
the savants who made this Important observation was Johann 
Georg Zoega, who published it in i 797 - Then things began 


L. Spfagae dc Cs«np. The Ancient En^etts (Mon* alk. Conn.: Bumdy 
l .ihrirv'* *(^66), pp, 18-j:. 

*For Kirchtr's own ictount of his pionrtr work Coptic 
vocabul»fv. Sit C. W. Cerun. Hands on the Fast (New \ork; Alfrrtl A. 

Knopf, i(ikS), pp. 1S+-J8. TKou^h Kirchcr mistaken aboor 

hieroglyphic writing, he iindeoaood the significance of CkJpnc « the hnguis 
ric tcv to the lan^age of the hicroglyplis. 
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TO move faster. In 1798 Napoleon invaded Egypt, 2nd In 1799 
a contingent of his expeditionary force discovered the Rosetta 
Stone, the key that started to unlock the secrets of the hiero¬ 
glyphs. 

The Rosetta Stone^ is a black basalt slab that the French 
found in the course of rebuilding a fortifiotlon, in which it 
had already been reused as building material. The inscription 
that it bears in triplicate is a decree honoring the young 
pharaoh Ptolemy V Epiphanes in 196 b.c. The text enumer¬ 
ates his good deeds and rules that his statues and copies of 
this decree shall he set up in all the temples throughout Egypt. 
The three versions arc in two languages hut in three scripts— 
Hieroglyphic Egyptian, Demotic E^ptian, and Greek. In 
remote antiquity, a cursive form of the hieroglyphs had de¬ 
veloped into a script called Hieratic. In late Pharaonic times. 
Hieratic was further simplified and styhiied into l>emotic. 
Under the Ptolemies, Greek became an important language in 
Egypt. Accordingly, in the closing centuries of the pre- 
Christian era, bilingual texts in Greek and Egyptian were writ¬ 
ten and provided the Greek key for deciphering the forgotten 
scripts of ancient Egypt. 

Anglo-French strife affected the fate of the Rosetta Stone. 
A treaty forced its transfer to England, where it is still in the 
British Aluseum. A copy, made before the transfer, was de¬ 
livered to the noted French orienralisr Silvestre dc Sacy. 
Though De Sacy did nor make much headway with it, he 
showed it to the Swedish diplomat Johan David Akerblad, 
who within two months made considerable progresss with the 
Demotic version. Akerblad’s Lettre d M. de Sacy (published 
in j 8oi) identified all the names occurring in the Demotic by 

E- A. Tallis Tlw Storjc iLundcm; BrtrLih Aluscum, 

reprinted a.t\d 19:7. 
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marching them with chcir counterparts in the Greek version 
and established the correct Demotic readings for “temples” 
and “Greeks” and the suffix meaning “he, him,” or “his” 
Akerblad rightly identified this suffix and these two nouns 
with their Coptic forms. (Though Demotic and Coptic are 
different in script, rhe>; are quite close linguistically.) After 
this remarkable start, Akerblad was impeded from making 
further progress because of his erroneous idea that Demotic 
was exclusively alphabetic. The readings he figured our were 
indeed alphabetic, but ntuch of Demotic writing is nor 
alphabetic. 

The Rosetta Stone is broken at the beginning: (which con¬ 
tains the Hieroglyphic version) and to a lesser extent at the 
end (which contains the Greek translation). The Demotic^ in 
the middle, while not intact, is the best preserved. Therefore, 
the earliest efforts at decipherment w^ere aimed at the Demotic. 

The next stride forward was made by an English physicist, 
Thomas Young, the author of the wave theorj^ of lights Ex¬ 
emplifying the best in the culture of his era, he was also a 
doctor of medicine and wrote Latin with easCi ^oung w^as 
versatile as well as learned and had the kind of mind that Is 
attracted to new and challenging problems. A copy of the 
Rosetta Stone fell into his hands in 1814, Young had benefited 
from the results of Akerblad's work but realized that Demotic 
had so many signs that all of them could not possibly be alpha¬ 
betic. He also sensed the relationship between the Hiero^ 
glyphic and Demotic systems. The repetitions in the Greek 
version enabled Young to break each of the three texts into 
their natural divisions and thereby to isolate the individual 
words. Soon he compiled a vocabulary of eighty-six Demotic 
words or word groups matched with theb Greek translationj 
ntost are correct. However,, the phonetic values he ascribed 
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to the Demotic signs are not as a rule felicitous, and accord¬ 
ingly his Coptic cognates are generally mistaken. In r8r6 he 
announced further discoveries made from texts other than 
the Rosetta Stone. He had matched long Hieroglyphic and 
Hieratic passages on papyri of the Book of the Dead, thus 
demonstrating the relationsliip between the pictorial and cur¬ 
sive forms of the writing. He proved <what others had pre¬ 
viously suspected) that tlic cartouches enclosed royal names. 
In the papyri he noted variants in which certain signs could 
be replaced by other signs with the same phonetic values. 
Thus, ^ oung established the principle of horaophony. But 
'Young’s greatest contribution was his proof that the script 
was essentially phonetic and not philosophical, rnvstical. or 
symbolic. 

Endowed with the spirit of a pioneer, Young was the first 
person to attempt the decipherment of the Hieroglyphic ver¬ 
sion of the Rosetta Stone. .Assuming that the hieroglyphs for 
writing names of Greek origin had to be phonetic, he matched 
the opening seven signs in the recurring cartouche with 
Ptoleiiiahs (“Ptolemy") in the Greek. The Egy^ptian scribes 
group those signs thus: 


However, we shall string them out in a straight line and assign 
numbers to themt 

O Q /I ezir 4^ p 

' = 34567 

By matching these signs with PToleimies^ Young proposed 
the following phonetic values: i = p, i = f, 3 (zero value), 
^ 5 ~ tS ~ I, 7 = os. 'YVe still render Nos, i and 2 

the way Young did. He was wrong only about Xo. 3, which 
ha.s the value 0. He was partly right regarding the rest: 4 has 
the value /; we now transliterate j as w, 6 as y, and 7 as r. 
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On Linorhcr moniiinCTK, \ouTig correctly identified the 


cartouche 



as ‘'Bcrcmce.” do 


simplify the deciphcniicnt, we set the signs in a straight line 
and number them: 


r z 3 4 5 fi 7 » 


Y oung’s identifications were basically correct, but to facilitate 

matters, we shall assign tlic values we now know to be right: 

, = = = (eou 

serving as determinative for feminine names)." 

Young's demonstration that Egyptian writing is phonetic 
inav be considered the mdimentary foundation of soicittific 
Egyptology. His correct conclusions were inevitably mingled 
with errors, but this does not diminish his achievement. 

In 1815 J. W. IJankcs excav:itcd at Phdae a granite obelisk 
inscribed with a Hieniglyphic inscription on all four surfaces. 
He also found nearby the base block on which it may possibly 
h;u e Itecn set. The block, which carries three different but 
related Greek inscriptions, names Ptolemy IX (Euergetes 11 ) 
and his wife, Cleopatra, None of the three Greek inscriptions 
corres^mnds to the Hieroglyphic inscription. Nevertheless, 


■ Jn older static of rhe Ep-ptian language, »he ending of fcnutiiiw sulKtao- 
tives was -t. In laicr tinin. nw itig to a phonetic shift, the linal -r 
dropped, ihnugh it continued to be ivrittcn k historic spelling (cimparc the 
French Joifit "finger," which is pnvnounccd hot the X and t are tyittcn 
historicallv, recalling the Latin origin of the word: Jisitut}. Acciirdingly. 
iinal -f, even though unpfonounced, became a kind of graphic indicator of 
feminine names (including foreign ones like Beremcc and Ucopitra). 

• In effect wc have two feminine determinatives tthc -t and the bch) without 

anv phonetic value here- x ^ l- ^ 

A. VValSSs Budtre, Derrct^f of Manpttt and Caitop^i (Loniion - Ke^ 

gan Paul, Trench. Triibncr, igo4b 3 


H icr<jglypbit nascripfioni on 


ihtf Philac ol>elisk block. 
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rhe Hieroglyphic imcription includes a pair of cartouches, the 
first of which contains “Ptokniy" as inscribed on rhe Rosetta 
Stone. In i8i8 Bankes rightly cook the other cartouche to 
contain the name of Cleopatra. The cartouche appears thus: 

. VVe shall number the signs as 


^ jfl Cl ^ <=> ^ D ^ 

‘ ^ 3 4 5 7 ® 9 lo ir 

From the values established through the decipherment of the 
cartouches of Ptolemy and Berenice, we know that i = /, 4 = 
5 = P- 8 = r, while 10, which is the t sign, appears here only 
because rhe name is feminine and 11 is the determinath'e for 
feminine names. Accordingly, we have the following skeleton: 
(i)L< 3)OP(6>(7)R(9), and since the name is “Kleopatra,” 
t — f'j 3 = and 6 and 9 = 4, There is an apparent problem 
concerning 7, which must equal t, even though a different 
letter for t occurs as rhe second sign in the name “Ptolemy.” 
Here we are confronted with the problem of homophony; 
different signs standing for the same sound. 

In January, 1821, rhe text wirh Bankes s identification was 
transmitted to Champollion, who soon afterwards made use 
of it in his decipherment of Egyptian. Unforrunatcly, the 
question of priority- m such matters is a touchy subject, and 
we have anticipated the detailed deciphennent of Cleopatra's 
name in order to stress Bankes’s important identification made 
before the great breakthrough by Champollion, later in iSij. 

The Frenchman destined to go far beyond Young’s Egyp¬ 
tological discoveries was Jean Francois Champollion, bom at 
Figcac, in the Department du Lot, on December z j, 1790. He 


{dff IS ] 

follows: 
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was a child prodigj^ who^ ac the age of ekren, decided that he 
would decipher the Iiieroglvphic inscnptJoTis. By his twelfth 
year he had begun the study of Hebrew and Arabic, As a 
teen-ager in Grenoble he studied ancient history, Coptic, and 
various scripts that might someday help him reveal rhe secrets 
of the Rosetta Stone* He became professor of history at the 
Lyceum of Grenoble at the age of eighteen. For political rea¬ 
sons he lost a scries of posts and in 1820 found refuge with his 
older brother^ Jacques Joseph Champollion-Figeac, an arche¬ 
ologist, who ever encouraged Jean Francois during the latter's 
life and subsequently edited his posthumous publicaiions. 

So strong was Jean Francois's dedication to his Egyptolog¬ 
ical dream that he continued his Egyptian and Gip[ic studies 
unflaggingly during those stonny years. Equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of Coptic and Egyptian history, he was 
readv to make his epochal contributions. Thanks to his study 
of the Roserta Scone and numerous other Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions, he was able (in a brochure published in 1821) to trans¬ 
pose a Demotic or Hieratic or Hieroglyphic text into either 
of the other two. New texts were turning up. and there was 
enough source mate rial to go ahead. 

It is interesting to note that the outstanding orientalist of 
France, A, L Silvestre dc Sacy (1758-1838), tried to dissuade 
Champollion from attempting to decipher Hieroglyphic Egy^p- 
tian and conceived a dislike for the student wlio was to eclipse 
him,“ De Sacy, who was generous in such matters to Aker- 
blad and Young. lost no love on the most promising student 

** tiridr, p. I(for Dc Sacy'^s stterflpf to dts-suitic Champollioii from anenxpc- 
iiig to decipher Eg^-ptian) and ppr ^ and 7i>-7* (for De Saey'a dcnigraclon 
of GianipcUlons iiiliry and intclkciual lioncstyh On ihe surface, however, 
Dc Sicy and Oiampnllion kepr up appearances, so rhac in Champnlliort^s 
hour of triumph, the younger niin could piy open iribute 10 ihc elder, who 
in turn could rcciprocaEe wirh accolades in public. 
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he ever met. De Sacy was not only learned; he was also ac¬ 
complished, but he Jacked the qualities that a pioneer must 
have for scoring any primary breakthrough, and was not big 
enough to encourage them in one of his own students. 

Until nearly the end of j8z i Champollion did not extricate 
himself from the fallacy that the hieroglyphs were symbolic. 
So deeply ingrained was this error that he thought the lion 
(which merely stands for the letter /) in E^tolemy's cartouche 
symbolized war because p(t)ole 7 nos (the root of Ptolemy's 
name) is the Greek word for “war." At Jong last, on December 
21, j8ii, he abandoned the false notion of symbolism and 
concluded that the script must have phonetic signs. He real¬ 
ized this from a simple count, which showed that there are 
about three times as many hieroglyphs as words in the Greek 
and therefore the hieroglyphs must Include phonetic signs. 
He soon identified a number of Greek and Latin names and 
titles in their Hieroglyphic transcription, which enabled him 
to enlarge the list of phonetic values. Lee us examine a few of 
them to see how the work was done: 


The cartouche 



has these 


signs: 



TQ 


1 3 


P A 

4 5 


6 7 


9 


From the cartouches of Ptolemy, Berenice, and Cleopatra, 
we know that i = a, i - I, j^ = s, ^ ^ vowel like e, 6 - u, 

7 ^ t, and 8 — r. The skeleton of the name is Al-sentr~, 
which Champollion identified with “Alexander" in its Greek 
form ‘■Alcksandros." Therefore, i = s = a (even though 
it corresponds to e elsewhere), and 7 = d (though it corre- 
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spond^ CO Greek t elsevi-here)^ while p was anocher r (in ac¬ 
cordance whh rhe homophonous nature of rhe script). 

The cartouche c AA S 

to identify. 

^—30 

1^345 

— Itysrs = Kaisaros, the Greek form of “Caesar.” 

The caiTouche containing 

CP c a ^ 

1 1345678 

could now be read (a) (^) (k/^) 0 /r) (t/d) (l/r). 

Since 2 and 4 are the same sign, ChanipoUion correctly identi¬ 
fied this group as aritokTiit 0 r (the Greek royal title) with 1 
and 4 representing ’ve/itfo. 

Identifying ^ with Hadrian (os), we have 

ft? Q tk _P 

1 J 3 4 S <5 

t/d r ■ns 

Charnpollion saw that t := h and 4 — some sound like k. 

In texts of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. Charnpollion 
also identified the Hieroglyphic form of the royal Greek title 
Sebastos and of the names of Ronian emperors such as Tiber¬ 
ius, Domirian, Trajan, and Antoninus as well as of Ger- 
manicus. But all rhe decipherment was so far limited to the 
final stage of Hieroglyphic writing in Greco-Ronian times. 

Until September, 1812, Charnpollion still felt that perhaps 
only foreign names and titles were w'ritten phonetically. How 


was now quite simple 
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were tKc n^tiv'C fi 3 Jiics of rhc old Pharaohs written? It was 
On September 14, tSii, that he succeeded in answering this 
question. Now that he could pronounce at least some of the 
signs, he turned to cartouches from the older periods, long 

before the Greeks and Romans. Thus, he noted ^ 

in a cartouche from a rock temple at Abu Simbel. The last 
two signs he could read as -w and the circle he Identified as 
the “sun,” which is pronounced re in Coptic. Could the series 
Re~ss stand for Ramses? All doubts were disficlled when he 


turned to another cartouche ^ ^ 


the ibis 


of Thoth, so that tixis Pharaonic name could only be Tliothmcs. 
Then in the Rosetta Stone Champollion noted that 


occurred in a group corresponding to ^enerblm “birthday 
celebrations” in the Greek, tying in with Coptic vtisi, fnose 
to give birth. The battle was won. The phonetic system 
was clear, and the linguistic relationship of Hieroglyphic and 
Coptic Egyptian was established. From that day on, progress 
was assured, and the present stage of Egyptology-wkh all its 
great corpora of tc.yts, diertonaries, grammars, histories, and 
innumerable special studics-was only a matter of rime and 
labor. 


On ^prember 27, 1822, Champollion notified the Academy 
of P,^rls that he had succeeded in deciphering Egyptian, in his 
famous Lettre i ,1/. Dader reiathe ^ Palphabet des hiero¬ 
glyphs phoTietiques. He read the letter before the Academy 
on September 29 but omitted many of his most important 
observations, including his identification of the names of 
Ramses and Thothmes. These and many orher points were 
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first published in his remarkubk Precis du syst^/ie hierogly- 
which iippeared in 1824. 

Much of the rest of his short life spent gathering and 
studying nvateritvl in Italy and Egypt. U'hen he died on March 
4, 18^2, at the age of forty-one, he had esrablished the charac¬ 
ter of Egyptian writing {differentiating ideograms, phono¬ 
grams, and plionctic complements) t the reJarionship between 
Pharaonic Egyptian and Copiic^ and the foundations of 
Egyptian grammar and lexicography. Though he started with 
bilinguals, he eventually succeeded in translating unilinguals. 
His achieventent is now self-evident, but for niany years after 
his death his claims continued to be contested. 

“Champollion^s brilliant discoveries met with great opposi¬ 
tion, much of it acdnionious and personal, chiefly from schol¬ 
ars reared in the classical tradition, who resented the promi¬ 
nence given by these discoveries to an ancient 'barbarian" 
nation.""*^ Scholars belong to guilds held together by common 
opinions^ attitudes, and methods. As a rule, innovation is 
welcome only when it is confined to surface details and does 
not modify the structure as a whole. For this rea^n, new 
interpretations of a problematic %^'ord or verse may be ap¬ 
plauded by the very academicians who will stop at nothing 
to discredit a breakthrough destined to touch off a major 
reappraisal of the entire field. The academic tradition still 
produces a plethora of obstructionists to oppose any major 
advance that involves the contribution of ''barbarians” like 
the Egyptians or Semites to the Mediterranean civilization 
underlying Greece and Rome. How incapable these obscruc¬ 
tion ists are of appreciating the real spirit of classical literature 
is all coo evident. A great Greek* Herodotus, clearly perceived 

Eneychpuedk {19^54) ^ ^'Champollktn^” 
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the indebtedness of Cirecce to ancient Egypt, but his spirit 
has not yet penetrated the minds of many who teach his 
History, Constructive criticism is still needed in Egyptology; 
it was needed even more in Champollion's bnesr hour. But 
destructive denigration Ls an unworthy characteristic of aca¬ 
demia, and it is directed with most virulence against those who 
arc in the forefront of progress. 

The opposition to Champollion's decipherment came to an 
end in iSS6 when a bilingual stela, in Hieroglyphic and 
Demotic ligyptian and Greek, was discovered and published 
by a group of German scholars, including Richard Lepsiiis 
(who more than any other person marked the transition from 
the pioneering stage to the age of refinement in Egyptology). 
The text, known as the Decree of Canopus,** is the same kind 
of inscription the Rosetta Stone (the latter is sometimes 
called the Decree of Memphis). In ijfi b.c. the priests, as¬ 
sembled at Ginopus, promulgated the Decree, in which rhev 
enumerated tile beneficent deeds of Ptolemy HI and his wife 
Berenice and provided for honoring both of them and their 
ancestors. At the same time they established every fourth 
year as a leap year with an extra day. The style of the Decree 
of Canopus shed considcnihle light on the style of the Rewena 
Stone, which was written in the same tradition over forty 
years later. Tlic long and almost perfectly preserved Decree 
of Ginopus confirmed Champollion's decipherment and added 
further source material to the rapidly growing field of 
Egyptology. Champollion's battle for acceptance was won, 
bur not until the hero had been dead for thirty-four years.” 

Budge. of Ait-mpbu sftJ Cattopttjj Jlf, r-aoj. 

\Vc shDtiM nor piint j coniplcidy gloomy picture of ChampoUioa’s strug¬ 
gle. Hr hid fneiids M veil a fo« and lived to enjov some recoifniTion. He 
was made a Chevalier of the I.^[on of Honur and' eventually,"after ercat 
opposition. Professor of Egyptology at the College de France, 
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His fame remains securCt while his detractors have gone to 
their well-earned oblivion. 

The sequel is impoitcinr but in the context of this book need 
not be dealt with at length. Adolph Erxnan guided t.gyptology 
in the direction of its present status^ He wrote a fine study of 
La re Egyptian (i^e., the language after Ikhnaton in the four¬ 
teenth century b.c_), initiated the great Berlin dictionary of 
the Egv'prian language^ produced the standard work on life in 
ancient Egypti and trained a generation of scholars who 
brought still greater finesse to Egyptology. The standard text¬ 
book is Alan tiardiner's E^yptitiTi an amazing 

work in more ways than one. T he author set out to compose a 
beginner's book with graduated exerci^s from Egyptian to 
English and from English to Egyptian. It is divided into lessons 
with grammatical topics illustrated profusely with selections 
from the whole range of the litcrarure. The vocabularies are 
valuable, but the exhaustive and annotated sign lisc is indls- 
pensablc^ What began as an elementary^ textbook ended up 
as the Bible of Egyptology. Studying Gardiner s is 

the foundation for a career in L.gyptian-p no scholar^ no matter 
how advanced, ever outgrows his need of It. 

Egyptian history is a vast subject in itself. Perhaps the best 
treatment is to be found in VEgypte by E. Drioron and J. 
Vandier.^^ But an earlier rreatment is in a way more iniportani: 
Egypt is covered in E. iVIeyer’s Geschit^hte 
(i.e., History of Avtiqnhy), which also embraces Alcsopota- 
mia, Israel, Iran, Anatolia, and Greece. Meyer had a breadth 
of knowledge that is becoming mi^re and more rare in an age 
of Specialization- He not only knew the histories of rhe in- 

New Yfirk^ O-xford Unii cr^iry Press, jfd i:d., 1917- 
'* Paris: Presses Univefsiraircs de I'fancc, 4tlt ed-i ledi* 

"Sraugan; J. G. Gotia’sclifl Buchhandluu^, ind ed-. 1907-17. J 
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dividual nations, but perceived their relationships. Egypt is 
of great interest in its own right, but its importance lies in its 
impact on the origins and development of Western civilization. 
Moreover, the dedphemicnt of Egyptian had an effect on the 
decipherment of the other scripts and languages that wc are 
about to follow. 

Before taking leave of Egyptian, it will be of interest to look 
at a Hieroglyphic text with its transliteration and translation. 
The selection is extracted from a stela of Scsostris ill‘® and 
reAects the vigor that made Egypt great: 


A-=- gS' %S-^ a 

rr gTm-htp}p 

He who desists after attack 

ssjmi ib pv! n 

is a strengthener of the enemy’s heart. 

•s- ^ ° ^ 

qnt pw 

To be aggressive is brave 


*■ Gardiner, E^yptim GTtnmnar^ jSi- 
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hit pw ^-bt 
to retreat 15 cowardice. 

/»« p^t^ m’* 'rw Ar tV,/ 

A real poltroon is he who is debarred from his own frontier 

2rr “v Ape^^ — V 

dr-7if f sdm Nbs rhrnr 

“■ ■- •■ HJ 

the Nubian hears so that he falls at a word 

^ ™h_ SiSc?'V Ci^ 

hi 'U}sb,f dd ^u,f 

answering him causes him to retreat. 


^T'5=i,. S. 

’i-ffufji r.f 

If one is aggressive toward him 



dd.fs\f 

he gives his baclc 



If one retreats 


w’.f r ^d 

he falls into aggression, 

n rt>it( t} js nt sft st 

They are not people of worth 


^TTiJ pw sdl2^ ibv/ 

they are cowards broken of hearr. 




3 

CROTEFEND'S 
DECIPHERMENT 
OF OLD PERSIAN 


The sm\e inrcUcctual climate in 
Europe thar led to the decipherment of Egyptian simul¬ 
taneously produced the deciphernient of cimciform. In i Soi, 
the very year that Akerblad scored his success in reading 
pares of the Demotic version of the Rosetta Stone, a young 
Genivan high school teacher cracked the system of Old 
Persian Cuneiform. 

"Cuneiform” is not one script, but a variet)^ of different 
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systems of writing with wedge-shaped signs (for the Larin 
word for “wedge, nail” is cimeus). Cuneiform was developed 
by writing on soft day with a stylus that ended in a triangle, 
whence the triangular nail-head on all of rhe component parts 
of the signs. For certain kinds of texts, such as royal inscrip¬ 
tions on mountain walls, the scribes incised the signs with 
chisels. On neither soft nor hard materials did cuneiform lose 
Its wedge-and-linc character. To the end it shunned cun^es 
and never went through any stylisric transformation of the 
kind we see in the development of Hieroglyphic into Hieratic 
and finally into Demotic. During its three thousand years of 
history, the enneifornt signs became simplified and ivcre 
formed with fewer U'cdges, but they never became cursive. 

The earliest important language expressed in cuneiform 
was Sumerian, with borh ideographic and phonetic signs, along 
with determinatives and phonetic complements much like 
The Semites of Mesopotamia, who are called the 
.Akkadians, borrowed Sumerian writing to express their own 
Akkadian language. Later, other nations, such as Elamites, 
Humans, Hittites, and Urarieans, took over the same script 
from the Akkadians to write their own languages. Bur the 
Persians during the Achaemcnian dynasty (sixth to fourth 
centuries b.c.) ' devised a simplified system of writing using 
fewer than forty alphabetic and syUabic signs plus" half a 
dozen ideograms. This Old Persian resembles Sumero-Ak¬ 
kadian writing only insofar as both are cuneiform; no sign 
in the one can be pronounced or translated on the basis of 
any similar sign in the other. 

At a number of Persian and Aledian sites, trilingual inscrip¬ 
tions on stone buildings and on mountain walls attracted the 


■Fur the historic bukgmrand of indcni lUTtons dJscused in this boot r 
H. Gordon. Tbt (New York: Norton, i^j). ^ 
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artentjon of European travelers. AJl three versioi'is are in 
cuneiforni^ but unlike the trigraphic Rosetta Stone, none of 
the three cuneiform scripts could be read. Accordingly, the 
decipherers of cuneiform had to undertake, so to speak, the 
solution of an equation with three unkno^\^ns and no knowns. 
It IS therefore necessary for us to trace the rediscovery of the 
essential elements of information that led to the deciphennent 
of Old Persian Cuneiform in which in turn made it 

possible to decipher Sumero-Akkadiau Cuneiform and push 
back history in western Asia by two millennia. 

There are not as many references in ancient Greek literature 
to cuneiform as there are to Egyptian hieroglyphs. Herodotus^* 
however^ states that Darius sec up t\vo columns at the Bos¬ 
phorus—one with Assyriai^ letters, one with Greek letters. 
The grammata assyrk (“Assyrian letters”) of Herodotus can 
only mean cuneiform. But for all intents and purposes the very 
existence of cuneiform was forgotten in the mainstream of 
European culture. 

In the Age of Discovery that followed the Renaissance^ a 
succession of Europeans began to visit the Persian sites where 
the Achaeiuenian and later Persian rulers left inscriptions and 
sculptures in rhe living rock. In 1472 Giosafat Barbaro was 
dispatched to Persia as the Venetian ambassador. He visited 
Persepolis (the capital built luainly by Darius and Xerxesj^^ 
the nearby sire of Naqsh-e-Rustam {a veritable outdoor mu¬ 
seum of Achaemenian and Aliddle Persian andquities)^ and 
the earlier Achaemenian capital of Pasargadc^ where Cyrus 
the Great had ruled. It was not until tS45^ however^ that 
Barbarous Via^i fMti da Vineiia alia Tana was published. 

’ 4^8 J, 

^ In, Khk book “Darlui" (511-4&J B.t) and '■Xcncs' (485-4^5 aiwiys 
refer 10 "the Flrs-i^^ kings of those nitnes. 
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The first European to write about the cunclforni inscrip¬ 
tions was Pietro della Valle, who discussed them in a letter 
sent from Shiraz in 1621 to a friend in Naples. The letter 
includes his copy of five Old Persian Cuneiform signs. 

Jean Chardin (1645-1713) visited Persepolis and other sites 
in 1666, 1667, and 1674, although his Voyagei (published in 
Amsterdam) did not appear until 1711. He opposed the com¬ 
mon view that cuneiform was not writing at all but simply 
decoration, Chardin was the first modern author to study the 
inscriptions carefully, to publish a complete text in all three 
versions (Old Petsian, Elamite, and Babylonian), and to 
provide a good description of the Xaqsh-e-Ruscam texts. He 
decided, correaly, that cuneiform goes from left to right. 

Engelbert Kampfer (1651—1716), who visited Persepolis 
In 1686, described the signs as '^‘cuneatae'^ (Le., “cuneiform”), 
thus giving the script the nante by which it is now known. 

1 he man who made enough source material available for 
the decipherment of Old Persian was Girstcn Niebuhr (1733- 
1815) from Danish Holstein. He was first drawn toward the 
study of mathematics, but he also devoted himself to Arabic, 
That language helped tjualify him to join the e,\pedirion sent 
by Frederic V of Denmark in 1761 to explore Arabia. This 
assignment enabled him to travel in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
and Arabia as far south as Sanaa. In 1762 and 1763 several 
members of the expedition died. In 1764, Niebuhr and the 
expedition suigcon sailed for Bombay. During tlic voyage 
the surgeon died, leaving Niebuhr as the only survivor of 
the expedition. After sjy:nding fourteen months in Bombay, 
Niebuhr set out on a series of travels in Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia. Early in March, 1765, he went to Persepolis, where 
he spent three weeks surveying the site, making ground plans 
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of the buildings, and copying inscriptions. It was his clear 
copies that made the deciphemicnt possible. In 1788 he pub' 
lished correct and complete copies of several in’^poItant tri' 
linguals of Darius and Xer?ccs, some long and some published 
for the first time. He recognized that three dilTcrcnt systems 
of writing were involved. 

In 1798, Olav Gerhard Tychsen (1734^1813), an oriental¬ 
ist from Rostock, was the first to niakc use of Niebuhr s copies. 
He recognized that a divider separated words in the first 
system (which w'C now' know to be the Old Persian), an 
coirectlv assumed that the systems of w'riting expressed three 
different languages. 

In ifioi a Danish scholar, Friedrich Miinter (1761-1830), 
correctly ascribed the trilinguals to the Achaemcnian kings. 
He Independently recognized the word-divider in the first 
version and suggested "it was alphabetic, while the sc con 
version was syllabic and the third ideographic. hile not 
entirely correct, this observation was, on all three counts, a 
step in the right direction. Aluntcr deduced from the paral e 
rcjieritlons in the three versions that all three dealt vvith t 
same subject matter. He also spotted the signs designating 

“king*’ and “king of kings.” , 

The successful and complete decipherment of Old Persian 
required the knowledge of some closely related language, c 
have seen how Coptic provided the linguistic data require 
for the recovery of the old Egyptian language. But the 
situation in Iran w'as not the same as in Egypt, \\ here t e 
native Coptic Church still preserves the Egv'ptian language in 
Greek letters. When Alexander the Great destroyed the 
Achacmcniim Empire Achaemcman civi 

tlon-scripr and all-was doomed. Later, when the Parthians 
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and Sasanians ruled Iran^ they wrote the Persian language in 
letters derived from che Aramaic alphabet + It is true that the 
Zoroastrians of Iran preserved very ancient Persian writings^ 
the Zend-Avesta^ but with the Arab conqiicstT the Iranians 
were steadily converted to Islam, so that today there is only a 
tiny (but respected) Zoroastrian minority in Iran* The Zoroas- 
trians who fled to India are now called the Parsecs, a prosper¬ 
ous and educated tninority that has retained its identity and 
perpetuated a knowledge of the ancient Zotoastrlan scriptures 
in Persian* The situation required that European scholars 
master the Zend-Avesta from Parsee teachers in India and 
make that language available to the orientalists who would 
some day elucidate the Old Persian Cuneiform inscriptions. 

Abraham HyacintheAnquetiUDuperron (1731-1801) went 
to India^ where he studied Persian under Parsec teachers and 
prepared a translation of the Zend-xAvesta* On returning to 
France, he revised and published the translation in 1771, in¬ 
cidentally providing the linguisric basis for getting at the Old 
Persian Cuneiform texts. 

The towering figure in oriental studies was Silvestre de 
Sacy, who played a role, as we have seen. In the beginnings 
of Egyptolrvgy* In 1793 he published his Mhimres snr dmer^e^ 
Antiquites de Persey in which he published sume short Pehlevi 
(Middle Persian) inscriprions of the Sasanian kings at Naqsh-c- 
Rustanr By using the Greek version of bilinguals, he u'as able 
to decipher the Pehlevi original in which the king would call 
himself “A., the great king, the king of kings, the king of 
Iran and non-Iran, the son of B., the great king., , W^c may 
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now turn to the pioneer who u^d this and ocher collateral 
in formatio n to score the breakthrough. 

Georg Friedrich Grotefend (1775-1853), a high school 
teacher in Gottingen, loved to solve cryptograms. In lEoz^ 
when the challenge of deciphering ancient scripts was very 
much in the culrural atmosphere, Grotefend tried his hand 
at Old Persian. Although lie was not an orientalist, he had 
studied philology and had the knack of ferreting out the 
essential collateral information required for solving problems. 

Inspired by Dc Sacy's translation of the royal Pchlevi 
formulas, Grotefend assumed chat the latter followed an Old 
Persian tradition. He had correctly decided that the first 
version of the trilinguals should be in the native language of 
the Achaemenian kings. The Old Persian slgnarj% which has 
fewer different signs chan the other two, requires more signs 
to write the same text than the other two systems. In face, 
there are sometin^es as many as ten signs bet^^'cen word- 
dividers in the Old Persian. All this led Grotefend to guess 
that the script was alphabetic (for it is more likely that words 
have ten alphabetic letters than ten syllables). Actually the 
Old Persian system is a compromise between an alphabet and 
3 syllabar)% but Grotefend was close enough to the truth to 
achieve a notable measure of success by comparing two 
dilfcrcnt but typologically related inscriptions published by 
Niebuhr. Tlxc relation was clear to Grotefend from the 
recurrence of words and phrases in the same sequence. To 
bring this out^ w^e shall align the tw'O texts in parallel columns 
and indent the words that arc identical in both texts: 



The transliteration and translation of both texts will help the reader follow Grotefend’s reasoning: 

Text i Text z 
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In noniial English these tcKzs arc to be translated; 

Darius, the great king, the Xerxes; the great king, the 

king nf kings, the king of king of kings, the sun of King 

countries, the son of fiystas- Darius^ the Achaemenian. 
pcs, the j.‘\chaemcnian, (is the 
one) who huilt this palace. 

Applying rhe Sasartian formula (“A., the great king, the 
king of kings, the king of Iran and non-Irao, the son of B., 
the great king, , . **), Grotefend saw in line 1 the name of 
the respective king and in lines 1-5 liis title “great king, king 
of kings.’* Accordingly, in lines i, 4, and 5 there is the word 
for “king”: the longer form in line 5 should contain the suffix 
of the genitive plural (“of kings”). The word In line to 
should ntcan “son,” for the formula requires the king’s pater- 
nity^ Since in text 1 the W'ord for “king” occurs in line 9 
(just before “son”), line 8 must contain the name of the 
king’s father, Jn text 1, the king’s father is none other than 
the king (genitive) whose name appears as the king (nomina¬ 
tive) in the first line of text 1. But the name of the latter’s 
father (text i, Hne 8) is not followed by rhe title “king.” 
Therefore, text 2 was written for the son of the king for 
whom text 1 W'as w'rittcn. But the king in text i was not the 
son of a king. Who could the king in text z be? 

Grotefend decided on King Xerxes, son of King Darius, 
son of Hysraspes (for Hystaspes is never given the title of 
king by Herodotus), This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that “Darius” and “Xerxes” arc of about riie same length 
(sLx letters in Greek,seven in Old Persian), while “Hystaspes ' 
is longer (nine in Creek, ten in the 0 ,P. genitive). There¬ 
fore, text 1:1 contains the name “Darius” in the nominative 
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and text i :8 contains the same name in the genitive^ while 
text i:t conr^iins “Xerxes” in the nominative. Text i:fi thus 
contains the genitive form of the name of Darius s father 

Hysraspes, who was not a king. 

By operating with what he considered to be the Old 
Persian forms of HystaspeSj Darius, and Xerxes and by as¬ 
suming that the script was an alphabet, Grotefend got the 
following phonetic values, which we shall compare with rhe 
transliteration currently used: 


Namk 

Hystaspes 

Darius 

Xerxes 


G ROTE FKN p's 

transliteration 

g o sh t a s p 
dark e h sh 
kh sb b a r sh a 


CORHE(,"r 

‘laANSTllERATION 

rj i r a 

r“ y* u sb° 
klj^ a sfr a 


The ^'correct” (i.e., correct in the sense that it is now ac¬ 
cepted) transliteration reckons with inherent vowels, which 
may or may not be disregarded in the pronunciation. hen 
they arc disregarded, the signs arc used alphabetically, as 
G rote fend assumed , Grotefend's absolutely alphabetic tranS' 
lirerarion is no further from the correct one than our ab¬ 
solutely syllabic rranslitcration, and we should not consider 
It an error, especially In the work of the pioneer. Accordingly, 
from those three names alone he got the right plitinetic values 
for sh, t, a, r, p, d, r, u, kbi nine signs, thus laying the founda¬ 
tion for reading the C)ld Persian inscriptions. He also identified 
the words for **king” and '^great,” and later, in iSiJi- 
identified the name of ^Gyrus'^ in an inscription from 
Murghab. This he was able to do after a British diploTiiat who 
knew Persia well, James Justinian Moricr (j ^8o— 1 84.9^^ iden¬ 
tified the tomb at Murghab as Cyrus’s. The native Persians 

48236 
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h^d lost all mem ary of Cyrus^ who had made of them the 
world's greatest power, and they attributed his tomb to 
Madar-c-Suleiman (the mother of King Solomon). 

G rote feud's cask was more difficult than the decipherment 
of Egyptian, where an intelligible Greek translation provided 
the kcyn. The deciplierment of Old Persian was the work of a 
genius who sniffed out the few essential texts and facts to 
solve with directness and economy of material and time a 
problem rliac seemed incapable of a solution. 

On Seprember 4, 1802, Grotefend presented his paper with 
the solurion to the Gottingen Academy* The Academy did 
not consider it worth publishing and printed only a short 
notice about ic* Silvestre dc Sacy displayed more intelligence 
by writing up a full account of Grorefend's decipherment, 
including both of the Old Persian texts coniplere with trans- 
liieration and translation, for iMillin's Encyctopidiqne 

(1803). Another detailed report was published in Arnold 
Heeren's rather broad study, Ideeji iiber die Politik^ dev 
Verkehr imd den Handel der vOTnehvnsten Vdlker der alten 
IFe/t.* But in general Grotefend^s decipherment was disre¬ 
garded by the orientalisrs, who should have recognized its 
importance and built upon it* 

Bilingual confirmation of Grotefend’s decipherment W'as 
pointed out in 1813 by J. A. Saint .Martin (1791-183;) on a 
vase that had been published in 1762 by Count Caylus, The 
vase bears a quadrilingual inscriprion in Old Persian, Elamite, 
Babylonian, and Hieroglyphic Egyptian. Cham poll Lon had 
read the Egyptian. The text says, ''Xerxes, the Great King,'' 
every w^ord of which had been read by Grotefend on the 


^ tdeji on the md Trsdi cj the Lending 

liquity. 
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Pcrscpolis mscrlprions id ifioi. But this bilingual confimvarion 
of rlic dcciphcn^ienfs of Old Persian and Egyptian did nor 
dispel rhe misgivings or indifference of rhe run-of-the-niill 
specialists who so often on such occasions arc too obtuse to 
know that something highly significant has happened in their 
own field. 

Forty years after Grotcfcnd’s death, the world of learning 
made amends to the pioneer. In 1B93 his manuscript was 
recovered and published in full, a landmark in the history of 
cuneiform studies. The refusal of the Gottingen Academy 
to publish it nine decades earlier is unfortunately not a iiiutpc 
act of STUpidity. Academics, committees, editorial boards and 
the like are usually composed of men who arc “down to 
earth/’ To them the work of genius may be indistinguishable 
from folly. 

In identifying the sounds of twelve Old Persian signs (i.e., a 
third of the phonetic syTubols), Grotefend had kid the 
foundation of the decipherment. The reason he could nor 
make more licadway was twofold. First, he had no access to 
the great trilingual of Darius at Behistiin. Secondly, he was 
not enough of an orientalist to master the growing field of 
ancient Persian studies. The completion of the task of 
deciphering Old Persian rec|viired a knowledge of the Zend- 
Avesta and the related Sanskrit language. The nascent dis¬ 
cipline of [ndo-Iranian linguistics had an important contribu¬ 
tion to make. 

Rasmus Christian Rask {lySj-i&y.h a Danish authority on 
Zend and Pehlevi, studied Grotcfcnd’s decipherment and 
concluded that the language of the Achaemcnian inscriptions 
was closely related to Zend Persian, botli coming from ap¬ 
proximately the same age. In i8a6 Rask read correctly the 
genitive plural suffix -awJiu occurring in the phrase king of 
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kings” and thereby csrabllshcd die right values for the na 
and 7 iiii signs. 

In 1836 the Zend scholar Eugene Burnouf (iSoi'-iS^i) 
published his AlhiiOirc mT detix niscription^ c^meifonnes, in 
which he succeeded in identifying two more signs correetjy. 
Mis knowledge of Zend and Sanskrit enabled him to translate 
several Old Persian words, of which the most important and 
useful was (adafn) “I (am).” Burnouf realis?.cd the 

importance of the Zend-Avesta for Old Persian studies, and 
when his commentary on the Ya9na (a liturgical work that 
fortns the third part of the A vesta) appeared in 1834, its 
value w;is recognised by the scholars in Europe engaged in 
the decjphcnuenr of the Old Persian inscriiitions. 

In the same year (1S36) that BurnouPs Mciiioire was pub¬ 
lished, Christian Lassen (1800—1876) published Die altpersi^ 
schefi Keilimcbnfte^Jj which covered much of the same ground 
as BurnouL Both scholars happened to be friends and were in 
touch with each other. But Lassen had a good idea which prO“ 
duced outstanding results. Remembering rhat Herodorus^ [ells 
us that Darius inscribed the names of the nations that made up 
his armed forces upon the pillars he set up by the Bosphorus, 
Lassen thought such a list ought to apjiear among the Persepo- 
lis texts. He found one that mentioned rwenty-four proper 
names, of which he idenrified nineteen. This enabled him to 
increase the number of signs with known phonetic values to 
twenty-three. Knowing the x\vcsran forms of rhe names was 
of prime value to Lassen. From his command of Sanskrit, he 
recognizied rhat in Old Persian (as in Sanskrit wTiring), short 
it was not written after the normal series of consonants* That 
iSi, what Grotefend read as d, kb^ sb^ s, etc., may also 


^ Hhi&ry 
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Stand for la, da, ra, kba, r/jj, w, etc. The a sign follows only 
to indicate long 5^ da-a stands for dci. 

In 1837 E. E. F, Beer (1805-1840 identified two more 
signs, while Eugene Vincent Stanislas Jacquet (1811-1838) 
identified six (including the two independently found by 
Beer). Althoogh these tvi'O men were not able to improve on 
the translations of Burnouf and Lassen, the new values the> 
found helped Iranologists add to the vocabulary of Old Per- 
sian.^ 

TKt importance of the declphermenc of Old Persian goes 
far beyond the limited corpus of rhe Achaemeoian inscriptions 
in the Persian language. Through the phonetic evidence of the 
projKT nanies^ the Elamite and Akkadian versions were de¬ 
ciphered in the trilinguals. Once Akkadian was deciphered^ it 
opened up the vast Utcratvircs in Akkadian and Sumerian from 
Babylonia, Assyria, and the entire Kear E^t. And it was only 
a matter of rime for the unlocking of Hittite and other litera¬ 
tures written 10 the Akkadian system of cuneiform^ As a result+ 
our historical and philological knowledge has been widened 
enormously- 

G rote fen d^s decipherment w'as destined to be eclipsed by 
the w-ork of a different kind of pioneer, Rawlinson, about 
whom we shall read in the next chapter. But Grorefend s 
achievement stands out as a gem of brilliant simpliciTy+ Great 
thinking is often direct and naive- Such \vas Grotefend s de¬ 
cipherment in j 8o2. 

AI1111V of iht derails the dcclphcmimr of cuneiform sltu covered 

by E,'a, WsJMs Budge, The Rhe ^td ef Aj$yTtohjsy (London: 

iVlirrin Hopkiiisort & Co, 191 j). A brief account k given by David Kahn, 
The CtfdehTcakcrs (New York: Maemdian* 1967J, pp. 912-14. 
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RECLAIMING THE 

SUMERO-AKKADIAN 

LEGACY 


The towering giant an^ong the 
pioneers in cuneifonn studies is the Engltshnian Henry Cres- 
wickc RawUnson (1810-1895), During his school days at 
Riling, lie was especially ifiteresicd in the Greek and Latin 
historians. At the same time, he was good in athletics. His in¬ 
tellectual and physical abilities combined m equip him for the 
greae task that lay ahead* In 1827 he was sent by the East 
India Company to India^ where he studied Persian, Arabic, and 
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Hindustani and gained enough proficiency to become the 
JtuerprcTcr as wefl as paymaster of the First Boinbay Grena¬ 
diers in 1828. [n 183J be was selected for service in Iran as 
military adviser to the Shah’s brother, who was governor of 
the province that included Kimtanshah (in Iranian Kurdistan). 

Though Raw'linson may have heard about what Grotefend 
and other scholars had achieved in Europe, there is no reason 
to suspect that he had any specific information about the read¬ 
ings of any signs in any of the Old Persian inscriptions until 
the close of 1836. His indebtedness to his predecessors is in 
the nature of “stimulus diffusion” rather than of outright 
borrowing. 

On his way to Kinnaoshah he heard about two cuneifomi 
inscriptions on LViouot Klvctid, nc^ir Haniadan, The nati'^cs 
still cull the texts “Can) Namch^^ (-Treasyre Story^*) because 
of the tradition that they tell where treasure is hidden. From 
these two inscriptions, which he copied in 1855 and checked 
in 1856, he concluded that one had been written for Darius+ 
son of Hysraspes. and the other for Xerxes, son of Darius, and 
arrived at much the same results that Cj rote fend had long 
hcforct by treating similar material along similar lines. 

x\ftcr arriving in Kirmanshah, Ravvlinson heard about the 
huge inscription with reliefs on the mountain wall at Behistun, 
about Twenty-two miles ea^ of the city. He visited the site 
often in 1835 ^itid began to copy the text. Toward the close 
of 1836^ be learned from Colonel Taylor, the British Resident 
in Baghdad, of Gtotefend’s accomplishment in deciphering 
Old Persian. Bur Rawlinson stated that Grotefend's values 
were of no use to him+ because he himself had already identi¬ 
fied more signs than Grotefend. In any case. Rasvlinson’s claim 
to fame is not for making the first decisive steps in the de¬ 
cipherment^ for Grotefend aniicipated him by a third of a 
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cencury* Rawlinson's ^reat achievement hinges on his redis¬ 
covering, copying, and deciphering the Ekhistun inscripiion, 
which is longer and more important than all the other 
Achaemenian trilinguals combined. At risk of life and limb, 
Rawiinson spent years in copying the text and then used it 
not only for rhe Old Persian but also for dccip lie ring the most 
important of the versions, the Babylonian* Moreover, he did 
not keep all the material for himself but let others share in 
the deciphcrnienc. The text tells how Darius quelled rebellions 
at home and abroad and proclaims the might and extent of the 
ILnipirc^ [t is full of personal and geographical nanics that pro¬ 
vided Rawiinson wirh the phonetic values of the signs. It alst> 
contains plenty of narrative that revealed the grammar and 
basic vocabulary of Old Persian, 

In jJjjd and jSjj Rawiinson succeeded in translating rhe 
first r^vo columns of the CJld Pcrsiati seaion of the Behistun 
inscription, totaling nearly 200 tines. He wrote up his account 
of rhe text with translire ration, translation, and notes for the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1837, It reached London early id 
1838. Edwin Norris (1795-1872) sent a copy of it to the 
Societe Asbrique in Paris so that Bumouf and or her French 
scholars mighr read it. They were so impressed that they 
elected Rawiinson an honorary member of the Societe and 
sent him BumouPs Mh^mrc of t 8%6 and book on rhe Yafna 
of 1833, It was on his paper of 1837, together with a supple" 
ment wrirren in 1839, rhar Rawiinson based his claim of virtu¬ 
ally completing the deciphennent of the Old Persian script 
and not, as is sometimes stated, on his fuller “Memoin''^ 

By identifying the names of Flystaspcs, Darius, and Xerxes 
in the Ganj Namch texts, Rawiinson obtained the phonetic 
values of thirteen signs, which we now translireratc (with the 

’ tattrnal tbt Royal Ailatic X ( iSf6)i, 
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inherent vowels represented by raised letters) 7 ^^7 

sh^j kb^, ij t^j and But RawUnson remembered thiir, 
according ro Herodotus," Xerxes stated he was the son of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsamcs„ the son of 
Ariaraiunes, the son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, the son of Tcisps, tlic son of Achacinenes, hilc 
thci'c were only three royal names in the Ganj Nameh inscrip¬ 
tions, Rawllnson sus^^cred that in the Bchistun inscription 
there might be more. He was rightt for the Old Persian ver¬ 
sion starts thus: am Darius the Great King, King of Kings, 

,, . King of Countries, son of Hystaspes, grandson of Arsames, 
an Achaemenian, Darius the King says. My father was Hys- 
taspes^ Hystaspes” father was ArsaiTieSt xArsames father was 
Ariaranmes, Ariaramnes" father was Teispes, Telspes father 
was Achacmenes,^^ Accordingly, when Rawlinson found 
r/;"-ar-X where "Arsanics'” was expected, he knew that X — ns 
(now transliterated nf). Since corre¬ 

sponded in the genealogy to ^^\riaranlnes,” the final sign ii,v as 
{now H"). In “Achacmenes;^ the 

first si^n coukl not represent (for another sign was already 
identified as so Rawlinson correctly took it to stand for 
ba. The length and character of the Behistun inscription en¬ 
abled Rawlinson 10 go further than others could with the 
decipherment of Old Persian. Copying the text required ath¬ 
letic proxs='ess and considerable daring; deciphering it required 
knowledge, intelligence, and perseverance. 

In 1839 the Afghan AVar broke out, and in 1S40 Rawlinson 
was appointed political agent in Kandahar. He organized, 
trained, and led a unit of Persian cavalry, vvdth which he scored 
a victory in the battle outside Kandahar on ,\Iay i 9 > 
military-' career ended by the close of that year, and he turned 

7:1 E, 
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do\^'n other opporrynltlcs so that he could rerum lo Bi^ghdadt 
where he would nor be too far from Rehistun and oilier sources 
of cuneiform texiSn Colonel Taylor retired front his jx^sr as 
Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, and Rawlinson succeeded 
him in 1843 wtih headtjuarters in Baghdad. W-'irh two cont- 
pani{>ns he returned to Bchlstun early in the summer of 1844 
and contpleted copying the Persian and FJamitc versions. The 
rale of how the job was executed with ropes and ladders^ by 
gaining access to the narrow ledges made by the ancient scribes 
and sculptors, by shifting positions adroiriy to evade death— 
all this is a hair~ratsiiig tale that Rawlinson himself has 
described,^ 

In 1847 Rawlinson returned to Behiscun to copy the Babylo¬ 
nian version, which is even harder to reach. It can be copied 
from below with the aid of a telescope^ but Rawlinson wanted 
to make a pa|x;r squeeze of the text—vi^hich particularly 

important because that surface was being worn away by ero¬ 
sion from the trickling of rain water. This task was too ardu¬ 
ous even for Rawlinson, but he found a '\vild Kurdish bov*' 
who by dimbing like a human fly, fastening jicgs in n^cky 
clefts, an^l attaching ropes from which he swung from position 
to position, “by hanging on with his toes and fingers to the 
slight inequalities on the bare surface of the p red pice 1" and 
other feats of daring and skill, set up a sort of painter's ladder 
and, under Rawlinson’s direction, made the squeeze of the 
Babylonian v'etsion that was destined to ijpen up the whole 
field of Assvriology, 

The Old Persian inscriptions arc of historical and linj^uisric 
interest in their own right, but their great importance lies in 


^ His acenunr is rcpublisheil in Leo VHutih The Tre^mr^t of Time (Cleve¬ 
land: World Publishing Co„ E^a^pp. + 
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rhc fact rhat their rransUrion was the key to the 
version of che trilinguals that clarified the vast cpigraphlcal 
treasures of Babylonia and Assyria, Although the proper 
names provided the proiiunclaiion of the signs, it was the 
knowledge of Avestan Persian and Sanskrit that enabled 
Rawlinson and other European scliolars to work out the 
vocabulary and grammar in derail and to translate the texts 
correctly. So close is (lid Persian to the language of the Avesta 
that the etymological method was used with considerable 
success. Words with exactly the same sound and meaning 
occur often enough in these two closely related forms of an¬ 
cient Persian. Later in the nineteenth century, fragments of 
the Aramaic translation of Darius’s Behistun text were dis¬ 
covered at Elephantine, in Upper Egypt." Aramaic is a well- 
known Semitic language, but those fragments merely con¬ 
firmed what the decipherers had achieved without benefit of 
bilingual aids: Old Persian had been completely solved the 
hard way. 

As a sample of Old Persian wc may note this pr^aycr ex¬ 
cerpted from an inscription of I>arius at Perecpolis, in cunei¬ 
form, transliteration, nomializarion, and translation: 

rr -Tt[ Tff ^ 7f ^ 

1 ma rf nt« / dj ha ra J « / 


dabyamf 

lind 


J7J1J7W 

rhis 


* lAcludHl in AfThur ¥- Cbwicy, Aratnair Papyri of iht Fifth C<*trury ha 

j . k JHfc ^ f T_ : r 'Da-jw^ I ^ 


n ^w^A.^n- Unll-CJliltV Pres^^ 
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Tif 4Vf -frr r-r 

Tr 

m \ 1 


ffh <?r 

3 li ra ma ss 

da 

a / pa 

a 

iTi li 

AiiroTfiitzdd 


patirv 



niay j^huraniazda 


prorect 




\ 


Iri 


va / ha a 

/ 

ha 1 rtj 

a 

ya a 

haca 


haiiiSyM 


frum 


(hD^rile) amiy 



Tfr ^ 


<rr ^ 

rr 

(•<- fif 

/ ha ca a / 


dit u sha 

i 

ya a 

haca 


dtishiyam 


fnirti 


fanimc 



^ fn \ <t< 

Tff 

N fr sr <T? 

*fff 

ra a / ca 

a 

/ da ta 

u 


haca 


drangd 


froiu 


the lie 




"Miy Cod proT»;t this criuntiy frtun foe, famine and falsehood," 


The second language of the Achacmenian trilinguals is Elam¬ 
ite, Lnfortunately, Klainirc is not related to any well-known 
language, and so etymology is of little help. Yet we know the 
meaning of the Elamite vereion because it is a translation of 
the Old Persian in the trilinguals, and one could not ask for a 
better bilingual key. 

Since the Elamite version uses iit signs, the script was 
recognized as a syllabary. The absence of word-dividers made 
the analysis more difficult, but fas Crotefend noted in 1837) 
male personal names are preceded by a vertical wedge (fol¬ 
lowing the Sumcro-Akkadian tradition). 

Niels Ludwig Westergaard ((815-1878). who copied texts 
at Persepolisand Naqsh-e-Rustam in 1843, had the distinction 





Rechijfthtg fhe L^gscy 

of being the first copyist at those sites who understood what 
he was copying. He not only worked on proper names in the 
i^lamite version, but he wss also the first to transliterate an 
Elamite passage. Further progress had to await the publication 
of the Elamite version of the Bchistun re?ct by Edwin T^orrls 
of London in 1853, which increased the number of names read 
from forty to ninety* Thereby most of the phonetic values for 
the Elamite syllabic signs M^ere esrabJished. Since the meaning 
of the text was supplied by the Old Persian text, a grammar 
and lexicon could be worked out. However^ our linguistic 
comprehension of Elamite is still lagging behind our highly 
refined knowledge of {}ld Persian and Babylonian, because 
Elamite is virtually isolated linguistically- Moreover, Elamite 
never became Irtvportant outside of western Iran. 

A lot of hard and honest work has gone into t.lanii[et but 
its decipherment follo\^'ed from the real pioneer wi>rk on the 
Old Persian, while the great importance of the trilinguals 
emanated from the dcciphemient of the Babylonian version p 
R ealizing this, Rawlinson gave up his work on the Elam ire 
and concentrated on the Babylonian version. The same may 
be said of the two other outstanding pioneers in Assyriology 
—the Irishman Edward Hincks (1792-1866) and the French¬ 
man Jules Oppert (1825-1905). These gifted scholars had 
alreiidv made contributions to the progress of deciphering Old 
Persian. Hincks, who hap}>ened to be an Anglican clergyman, 
also played a role in the decipherment of Egyptian, in which 
he rcco^izcd the function of determinatives- 

lie fore the decipherment of Babylonian, it was known that 
the Babylonian version of the Achaemenian trilinguals was 
related to texts of Alesopotainia, examples of which had be¬ 
come known In Europe during the eighteenth century. Thou¬ 
sands of cuneiform inscripiions, on clay and on stonc+ were 
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now xo bt uivcarrhed by a succession of pioneer archeologists. 
The head of the French vice-consulate at Mosul, PaviUF.niile 
Botra, in 1843 began to excavate at KKorsabad, an Assyrian 
capital of Sargon of Assyria, who vanquished the northern 
kingdom of Israel in 722 b.c. Then in 1845 the Englishman 
Henr%'‘ Austen Layard began to excavate at the still more im¬ 
portant Assyrian capital of Nineveh,* These and other exca¬ 
vators filled the inuseums of Europe, such as the Louvre and 
the British Museum, with the Inscriptions and art of Meso¬ 
potamia. Accordingly, it was evident that the third (i.e,, 
Babylonian) section of the Achaemenian inscriptions was by 
all odds the most significant one, as Rawlinson and otiters 
recognnccd. 

Matching rhe proper names in the Persian and Babylonian 
versions made it possible to work our the phonetic values of 
the Babylonian signs, but rhe process was long and arduous 
because of the complexities of the Babylonian system of writ¬ 
ing. First of all, Babylonian has over joo signs. The determina¬ 
tives and ideograms, which are perfealy clear and helpful 
rrniay, posed in numerable problems for the pioneers vt'ho were 
trying to make sense of them. 

Moreover, Babylonian writing is charactcrilled bv both 
polyphony and homophony. A poly phonons sign has more 
than one phonetic value; thus, the TAR sign can be read 
(depending on context) rar, Jtmf, bar, ri/, and gtig. Just as con¬ 
text tells us to pronounce s as sh in “sugar” or in “sure” {and 
if we pronounce it i in this word, we would be saying “sewer,” 
which has a very different meaning), rhe ancient scribes (like 

“tur 1 recctir icCEwnt, sec Itcucl, Treeuwei of Thue, pp. 0^1:14, Liyi^d’s 
own act^nr, Sineveb jnd lit iKtv/ Vork: George Pumim, 1849). 

i voh,, IS not only importinr bui has 4 chanti that no tlkerintinsiin^ reader 

Siliould 



^5 


the modem Assyriologists) knew what value to ascribe to 
polyphonous signSi depending on context. The script is also 
characterised by homophony; different signs with the same 
pronunciation. Thus, there ate no fewer than nine entircH 
difFereni signs with the value of a. (Compare g, j, s, and 2 with 
the sound of zb In “rouge," “Jactpes," “pleasure;’ and 
“azure;') 

There are still other |x;culiariries in Akkadian writing. In 
addition to ^^s to be read as /jj, bij ka, bi, ku, etc., follou - 
ing the consonant-vowel pattern, and as iby uby nk, ik, uk, 
etc., following the vow'cl-consonant pattern, there are others 
like bah, ifan,buk, kap, kan, kjib, etc., follow'ing the consonant- 
vowel-consonant pattern. Therefore, a word like fia-af-ka-ab- 
m, “chariot,” can also be spelled 7iar-ka-ab-tv, Tia-ar-kaif-tu, or 
var-kah~tu. Moreover, the scribes often enjoyed showing off 
their educarion by writing the same word in different ways 
in the same inscription. 

In 1850 Rawlinson, after successfully translating a fairly 
long historic text in .Akkadian, adniitred that after he had mas¬ 
tered every' Babylonian sign and word that could be ascertained 
on the trilinguals, he was more than once on the verge of 
abandoning his work when he tried to apply his knowledge to 
the Assyrian inscriptions. It takes an Assyriologisr who knows 
the material ro sympathize with and understand the magnitude 
of Rawlinson’s frustrations, w'hich repeatedly brought him 
to the verge of despair. 

In the ^ file’s Grotcfcnd identified the names of Darius, 
Xerxes, Cyrus, and Hystaspes in the Babylonian texts. He also 
recognized a group of signs on bricks from Baby lonia as the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar, although he could not read the 

individual signs that comprised it. 

In Sweden, Isidor Lbwenstern correctly advocated the 
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Scnutic char;icter of Akkadian in 1845. The close relarionshlp 
of Akkadian to welJ-ktiowji languages such as Hebrew and 
Arabic made it possible to use the etymological method suc¬ 
cessfully, provided that it is controlled by the simultaneous 
use of the contextual method. It was therefore only a matter 
of time until Akkadian lodcography and grammar were 
worked out with the high degree of refinement that typifies 
them today, 

Hincks grasped the nature of Babylonian writing when, in 
185^0, he stated that no sign ever stood for a consonant alone 
but only for a whole syllabic. It was he who recognized that 
the syllables were of three types (/m, ah, bab). Hincks aUo 
realized that a sign could be polyphonous, and, for that matter, 
the same sign could serve as an ideogram, a syllabic, or a 
determinative. He moreover identified a number of dctcmiina- 
tlvcs including those that indicate gods, countries, and cities. 

The excavator Bocra discoV'ered that the same word might 
be written idcographically or syllabically. He noted that in 
the inscriptions from Sargon’s palace, variants of the same 
text confronted him with the same word or name written 
briefly via an ideogram and spelled our at greater length syllab- 

example: the Akkadian word for 
king is tharru, which is usually wTitten with the single 
Ki\G ider^ram, but it could be spelled out sba-at^ni w'itK three 
signs. Important contributions can be made by amateurs (and 
Botra was not a professional orientalist or philologian) at an 
early stage of a subject when everything is yet to be done, and 
the pioneering spirit can by itself produce useful results. To¬ 
day .Assyriolo^- is so highly dcv'cloped that a newcomer, no 
matter how' brilliant, cannot hope to add anything valuable to 
Assynology before learning the subject at the modern level. 
A tyro can hardly identify a new sign, a new word, or a new 
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grammatical form that is not in the published sign lists, dic¬ 
tionaries, or grammars. Real pioneering is nor at home in 
highly developed disciplines. 

By the middle of the ninctccnrh centiirVi pioneers like 
Rawlinson and Hincks were able to read and translate Ak¬ 
kadian Texts, During the three thousand years of cunelfonn 
writine^, the script had changed considerably + Moreover * in 
one and the same period difFercnr styles of script were used 
for different purposes. For instance, the Code of Hammurapi 
is written in archaic characters on a stone stela, whereas a 
much simpler form of the signs appears on the clay tablets 
from Hantn^urapi’s reign. There are also geographical and 
chronoh^gical differences in Sumcro-Babylonian n^riting. A 
scholar might be perfectly at home in the Akkadian Cunei- 
fontt of the Achaemenian period yet unable to recognl'/c the 
same signs in their earlier and more complicated forms two 
millennia earlier. Hincks clarified the matter when he identl- 
fled as duplicates r\^'0 inscriptions, one in Old Babylonian and 
the other in Neo-Babylonian characters. 

The achievement of the pioneers was far from generally 
reco^^nis^ed. Scholars accustonied to texts in welUkno\™ lan¬ 
guages and in familiar alphabetSt like Latin and Greek, could 
not always take in their stride the complexities of Akkadian 
Cuneiform with its ideograms, poly phony, and homophony. 
To Settle the matte Ti the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
tO(jk a dramatic step suggested by William Henry Fox Talbot, 
a mathematician and the inventor of Talbi>type photography, 
who had become deeply iiumerscd in Assyriology. It hap¬ 
pened that in 1857 Fox Talbot, Rawlinson, Hincks, and 
Gppert were all in London. Each was given a copy of a 
cylinder of Tiglathplleser I that had just been discovered^ with 
instructions to work on it independently and submit their 
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solutions scaled. When their communications were unsealed 
and opened, it was found that their interpretations were in 
essential agreement, w'ith the result that the deciphcmient of 
Akkadian was not only in fact accomplished but also generally 
recognized. E^ en so, not all the denigration and sniping were 
over. In 187S, A. von Gutschmid attacked the deciphennent 
so virulently that a productive Assyriitlogist, E. Schrader, felr 
obliged in 1S7S to defend the subject against the attack. What 
E. .Meyer says of Von Gutschmid can be applied to most of 
the destructive critics who have opposed any of the sound 
decipherments: “Such distrust concerning the reliability of 
the foundations of the decipherment would have vanished 
immediately, if critics like V. Gutschmid had taken the trouble 
to learn the first elements of the script.”^ 

To convey a more concrete notion of how Babylonian was 
deciphered, we shall examine a few assorted texts to illustrate 
various aspects of the evidence. 

The names and the ntcaning of the following Babylonian 
text of Xerxes were supplied by the decipherment of the Old 
Persian section (cited as “Text a” on pp, 48-49, above) of 
the same trilingual (with the phonetic symbols now used by 
Assyriologisrs, such as f for **sh" and b for “kh”); 


r A 

- hi - si - ^ - or - si KING (= sitmt) 

Xcracs, Jjing 

g- ^ 

GREAT' (= rathi') kisq (= far) kiscp' (= rarrifix) sok (= w/ir) 
king of kings, son 

del Altertimii (Scunpart; J. G. Gctis'scht Buchhandlurg. =nd 
ed,) IL j pp. 
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r r? 'ftst ???f Tf a-f '=^. 

m (i„ _ ^ _ ri _ if, _ 4 - ?/««' KISC (= farrf) 

of Dnrius, kinij 

f ff ^ 

a — fea — 7IJJ — flu — nw — ^.r — ’ 

■w 

Achaementin 

“Xerxes, the great king, the king of kings, son of King Darms. the 

Achaemcnian/’ 

In the rrafislker:irion, dctcmiiniirivcs and phonetic com pic- 
iMCtirs are raised. Thus. " precedes male names; '' indicares 
plurality; “ means that the word Ir follons ends in -w. The 
ideograms are in capital letters. It Ls interesring to note that this 
text gives almost no evidence for the Akkadian language, for 
outside of the names, the words are writcen ideographical!v ■ 
The complexities of the script w'cre felt by the ancient 
scribes themselves. The scholars of Assyria and Babylonia 
compiled sign lists, giantmatical tables, and other school texts 
that have been instrumental in reconstructing the ins and ours 
of the subject. 

Because so many tablets were found in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in the Assyrian capitals, particularly at Nineveh, thiting 
to the eighth and seventh centuries to.c,, the Assyrian script of 
that period was adopted as the standard in .Assyriological pub¬ 
lications. The impirtant library of Assurbanipal (6^9-631 = 
B.c. ) at Nineveh contained such a wealth of texts that the 
choice of the script of the Sargonid kings of Assyna to serve 
as the norm was logical. However, about two Thousand years 
of Sumero-.Akkadian literature preceded the Sargomds of 
Assyria. To illustrate the kind of change that took place in a 
millennium, wc shall compare a law of Hammurapi <No. 101 
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in his Code) as written about 1700 b.c. (on the left) with its 
transcription in the Assyrian signs of about 70a b-c.; 


Tsf >-x-H g? -es sr ^ 

DAM-CAR (= ) 

Tf a inercht(nr 

a-fia Iaman-lal (= sajmiihn) 
to 1 tmde^nan 


<11 34^ HJ«> 




If^T pfiTTf tpr 

<C: 


KU&ASBAR (= ^dfpinw) ff-jM rd-iid-»«'jf-rinr 
silver [Ls 9 favor 


3^ ^ tanr <rEf 

3 lgD=> jEf 3 

jf-ftf-di-m-Kiii 
has gi ven, 

B jS-II H ff txvfj -eEIT JS 

a-sar ii- li- ku 
where he w^eni 

^ -4^ -isu^ 

hi- ti- iq-tmn 
loss 

cE tJEfrr pFh 

f- ta- JIJJT 
he his seen, 


^ nSf 
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iflT'S^Tr-''^ -iff-'*!' 

qa- qd- ad ki^babbar {—kaspint) 
che principjl of the silver 

Tf ^ 

r^fr-aMPeT 

a-m i>AM-uAft (~ Ji-ta-ar 

CO the merchant he shall return. 


iHjr 

7 t>d 


Paraphrasing rhis law for ihe sake of clarity, we are to under¬ 
stand^ a money lender lends money^ to a trader without 
interest, and the trader's enterprise runs into a loss, the trader 
need only return ttic principal because there are no profits to 
share ” 

The interesting thing about this law is the temi q^qq^xd-y 
which means “principab capital” invested for profit, dividends, 
or a stipulated rate of interesr. Literally, qsqqad- means 
''head”j the spread of the institution of investing capiral for 
dividends or interest from Mesopotamiat via the merchants of 
Babylonia and Assyria abroadt has left its mark on the capital¬ 
ist terminology of the West. In West Semitic* Coptic, and 
Greek, the word for ""capital" is derived from a word meaning 
“head.” Latin too refiects the same tciTninoIog)% for caput 
means not only “head'* but also ^'^principal, capitaL* Indeed, 
our words for "capital” and “capitalism” are derived from 
caputs The simplest and most basic definition of capitalism is 

* It is Ic^timjitc to usc.the word ""nKsney" in order to convey the sati»* of rhe 
However, coiiijige w^as not iuv'erited until ihe sevenrh century" in 
Lydia, HamniurapI (cf. 17™ > ‘diver" with a value dctemilncd 

hy the w'dght 2nd quality' of the meiaS. 
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“(in economic system which encourages the investment of 
capital for dividends or interest.’* The seeds of this system 
were planted and spread by Sumero-Akkadian businessmen. 
This is instructive because it illustrates that our culture as a 
whole reflects its Near Ease origins; our indebtedness Ls not 
limited to a few speciali'/cd areas such as religion, the alphabet, 
and literature. The foundations of our pure sciences and of 
our economic system are no Icsa rooted in Mcsof>otamia and 
the other lands whose antiquities arc being opened up by the 
dcciphenuents. 

1 he reader may have asked himself why the Babylonian 
scribe who wTotc Hammurapi*s Code wrore the ideogram 
KuiTAuifAR, “silver," when he wanted it to be pronounced 
kaspttw “silver,” in the excerpt above. It hapj'iens that 
KUK.ABBAR is the Sumerian w'ord for “silver,” and at every 
turn we see the gre,it impact of Sumerian culture on the Ak¬ 
kadians—in religion, art, writing—to make a lo^ng story short, 
in ^'irtualiy everything. 

In ijJ5o Hincks discovered that the Babylonian script had 
been devised for another language, and Op pert gave tliat 
language the name we use to designate it: “Sumerian.” The 
Akkadians regarded it as their classical language and therefore 
Taught it in their scribal schools. To dtt this, they compiled 
bilingual vocabularies, bilingual grammatical exercises, inter¬ 
linear translations, etc. For example, there are syllabaries in 
three columns. The center column lists signs with their Su¬ 
merian values on the left and their Akkadian values on the 
right. One such syllabary includes a section with the numerical 
ideograms for lo, jo, jo, 40, 50 as follows;® 


'From a syllablin' in Friedrich Oclirzsch, Atsymehe Lciestiiclct (l.plpjJg: 
Hinrichs, 1911, jth p. 109, 
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SVMEHIAN 

StG^f 

Akkadian 


< 

tff 5^ 


X 

“ten” 


« 

^rfr n 

ni-fSy “twxnc}'” 

XX 


tff 

«< 

r rf 

e-el, “'thirty” 

XXX 



4<< 


ni-ht, "forty" 

XL 

ir’ba^fl, ‘‘foJTj’” 


<< 

B< S rt 

ni-in-nu^Hf "fifrv" 

L 

M 


The following selection from a comparative Siuiicro-Ak- 
kadian grammatical text illustrates the kind of material that 
the ancients themselves have left us for reconstructing the 
inflections of the Sumerian language; 


SvMEIllAN 

Akkaihan 

Esol.l^m TRANSLATION 

^ r 

^rr 


hi-la 

il-qu-ul 

“he w'eighcd" 

f «< 

r^rr jtr jar 


ht-iii-fi 

ts-^u4ii 

“they weighed” 


Ibid., pr III. 
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Akk.\dian ELsglish translation 

i-sj-qai ‘^he u^iJI weigh^' 

ce B 5 rr jE! 

$-h~qa-lu “they wilJ wdgh” 

jEf <t^i ^ 

is-qu~ui^}ii weighed 

Je! m 

is^qrj-fu-hi ‘'they weighed 

^rr ^ 

i^h-qal-hf “he will weigh it'* 

jEiM 

'^thev will W'eigh iP* 

111 spite of the clear evidence for the Sumerian language, 
IK existence was denied by many scholars. The Assyrians 
and Babylomans were at least known from the Bible and the 
But it was too much for some to believe that Assyro- 
Babylonian civiIi/.ation was thoroughly indebted to a still older 
^Iturc whose very name had not surs'ivcd in any Hebrew, 
Grwh or Larin document. Bur how could anyone deny the 
srraighrfoi^ard evidence? The negators can always find a w^ay. 
Their leader was Joseph Halevy, who maintained that Su- 
mcnan had never existed as a real language but was a kind of 
ancient cryptographic system invented by the priests and 
scnbcs for keeping secrets within their own circle 
Assyriology made a profound impression on Western in^ 


SUMLIIIAS 

EiS: r tff 
r sff 

Ei^#: ^ r~ 

ifi-Tij-an-fJ 

rM-wiT-j 7 T-/i- 4 ri 

rM-nj-an-/J-4^^rte 
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tellecai^l life Ixicause of its direct bearing on Old Testament 
history. The invasions of AssvTian and Babylonian kings are 
recorded in the Bible. Disbelief in the tradiiional lireratures 
had grown to such proportions that many educated men de¬ 
cided that Old Testament history had been largely invented 
by Hebrew authors to hoodwink a gullible world. But then 
came the cuneiform historical documents \^dth rhe official 
Mesopotamian version of the very same campaigns described 
in the Bible. It soon became clear that biblical history is indeed 
history* Today our ancient history books draw on the evi¬ 
dence of newly deciphered texts, as uell as Hebrew and 
classical sources. \\ c no longer depend on rhe Bible alone for 
biblical history concerning iMesopotainian kings named in rhe 
Bible, such as Tigkthpileser, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhad- 
don, and Ncbucbadnc?/£ar. \Vc possess their own cuneiform 
anna is to confirmt ntodify, ^tnd, above all, to supplement the 
Hebrew accounts. 

This kind of rerit gave comfort to the conservative mem- 
!>ers of various religious bodies, but there was another kind of 
text that was disturbing to them. Scripture, especially in the 
early chapters of Genesis, contains myths and legends that 
unsophisticated believers mistook for history- The legend of 
Noah is a profound document that inculcates the basic attitude 
necessary for a united mankind* It reaches us that all men, 
regardless of naTion, race, or language, are brothers, descended 
from one man (Noah) and his wife. It leads up to the remark¬ 
able tenth chapter of Genesis, which views the entire known 
world as a single comniunirv of related nations. These arc big 
ideas rhat mankind must absorb (as attitudes, not as historical 
or anthropological facts) and apply if our planer is to be worth 
living in. Bur believers who naively regarded the Deluge as a 
historical event were shaken upon learning that the same story 
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(albeit devoid of the aspect we have just noted in the Genesia 
version) circulared among the ancient Mesopotamians long 
before Genesis ^vas written. 

The British excavations at Nineveh unearthed the great li¬ 
brary of Assurbanipal (669-63 r?H.c.), meJuding fragments 
of the Gilgamesh epic, a twelve-tablet masterpiece unmatched 
in epic literature until the Homeric epics in Greek. At the 
British Museum, a self-educated young man named George 
Smith {iS^o-i 8 j 6 ) took a special interest in the Gilgamesh 
tablets. He Mras familiar with the Bible and had a predilection 
for the early books of the Old Testament. His knack for piec- 
together broken tablets enabled him to make many valuable 
joins that helped reconstruct the texts. Smith picked up all he 
could from his more formally educated associates at the Mu¬ 
seum and absorbed what could be learned from books and 
articles. As a result he developed into a first-class Assyriologlst 
and, because of his special interest in the Gilganicsh tablets, 
became the outstanding aurhoritj^ on Baliylonian m\ths and 
legends* 

In 1872 Smith observ^ed that the eleventh Gilgamesh tablet 
narrated a flood srory unmistakably connected with the tale 
of the Deluge in Genesis. Hoods are welUnigh universal in 
legend and mytln but the Genesis and Gilgamesh flootls are 
related, and there is no doubt that the Hebrew depends on 
the Babylonian rather than vice versa. In both accounts, the 
flood hero builds the ark and waterproofs it watli pitch in 
accordance with divinely gi% en instructions. Representatives 
o human, animal, and bird life are taken aboard to perpetuate 
the various species. Tlie hero determines the availability of 
ry land after the flood by sending out a series of birds until 
one docs nor rerum, thereby iiidicaring the recession of the 
waters. The ark lands on a mountain, where the hero gratifies 
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the god(s) with sacrifices. The god(s)j smelling the sweer 
savor, promlse(s) never to afflict man with a nor her flood. 

Smith's discovery was announced and immediately captured 
the imaginatMin of secular and reUgious intcllectuaU in Luroj^c 
and America. This was roughly the Age of Darwinism, and 
the W estern world was divided between rationalists eager to 
tear down Scripture and fundamentalists who wanted to con¬ 
firm Scripture and repudiate science. Then, as now, there 
were also the enlightened few who cherished tradition and 
simultaneously wanted to learn from science and discovery 
\^^hatever they could to enhance their understanding* 

\ fragment of the eleventh tablet was missing. Smith esri- 
mated its length to be fifteen lines. He v^anted to go to 
Nineveli and dig it up. The Daily Tetegraph of London sub¬ 
sidised his exjvedition in exchange for the publication rights. 
Sinirh went to Xineveh and in a matter of days fc>und the 
very fragment (it was seventeen lines long) he had ctjmc for! 
Never has an archeoJogist dug for something so specific or 
found k so quicklv^^^ 

Ceori^e Smith’s disci>very of the Babylonian parallel to 
Noah (ipened up a s^dtole era of uncovering .Mesopotamian 
parallels to the Old Testament, an era which is far from over* 
The rclitrious backirroiiiid of W'estern tiirojic and America 
Was such that chairs in Assyriology were founded on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Germany took the lead in refining As- 
syriology and in training native and foreign students, tor a 
time, American Assyriologists went to Germany for rheir 
dtictorates, starting with the pioneer American Assyriologist, 
David CJordon Lyon of Harvard UnivetsiryJ- 

See of Ti7W4?5 pp. IJ5-41- 

the preseni writer's Asivrim rc^chers ar the Uni versin' Pctirtsyl' 

viHia was Gct^rgi; A. Baffon, vKu had been mined at Harvard by Ly^jn. 
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Assyriology BourisKes more than Egyptology, in the Cnircd 
States and elsewhere, largely because the importance of As¬ 
syriology fur biblical studies was stressed and the subject was 
thereby made relevant for Western culture at a level under¬ 
stood in Anierica and Europe. Egyptology is just as important 
as Assyriology for biblical studies, bur Egyptologists have 
tended to specialize more narrowly on their own subject, 
which has therefore remained in relative isolation. In the 
tyios, an Egyptian book of wisdom attributed to a sage called 
Amenemope was discovered and published. Its closeness to a 
section of the biblical Book of Proverbs is so obvious and 
detailed that it started a niovcment that almost brought the 
Old Testament and Egyptology together. Unfortunately, the 
chief exponent that emerged, the late A. S. Yahuda, was not 
the man who could crystallize the union of the two fields. He 
\^Tote lucidly and well, knew the Hebrew Bible intimately, 
and had studied Semitics and EgyproltJgy under the best 
authorities in Germany, but he w:ls not a critical philologian 
and his work became discredited—and still remains so—because 
academicians so often fail to separate the w'hcar from the chaff, 

In important matters, Yahuda was often way ahead of his 
detractors. He recognized that the correct background for 
any given part of the Bible must come from the land ’v\'herc 
that episode is set. The parts dealing with Joseph and Moses 
are to be understood against Egyptian background, the Book 
of Esther against Persian background, etc. He rightly under¬ 
stood that the Genesis tales with Mesopotamian background 
were not (as most scholars then believed) late borrowings 
from the E.\ilic period (after j86 u.c.) but from a very early 
time generally called the Patriarchal Age. What neither he 
nor his critics Fcalized was rhac the earliest Hebrews did not 
have to he in Mesopotamia to absorb their Akkadian back- 
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ground; rhe latter had permeated the entire Levant, including 
Palestine, before the Hebrews had conquered the land. Yahuda 
got no recognition for his labors and insights; instead he reaped 
a harvest of abuse and ostracism. 

While Egyptology tended to remain self-contained, the 
revelations of Assyriology led to a powerful **Pan-Baby Ionian” 
movement throughout the West but especially in Germany, 
k was sometimes called Babel and Biblc^’" implying that 
virtually everything in the Old Testament stemtned from 
Mesopotamia. Around the turn of the cenTurVt even the 
ordinar)^ man on the street in Germany was concerned with 
Rubel itfid It ran its course and eventually became dis’ 

credited because of its on e-side dness, but actually not even its 
greatest advocates fully appreciated the magnitude of Meso¬ 
potamian influence on the Hebrews as well as on the entire 
r^asT Medicerrimean. It turns out that Babylonian was the 
international language used throughout the East Mediter¬ 
ranean—in Egvpt, Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Anatolia,, and 
Cyprus. Babylonian inscriptions of the second millennium li.c. 
have e\ cn been found in Greece at Thebes and on Cytbera. 

The upshot of the matter is that the faith of our fathers and 
grandfathers w'as shaken simultaneously liy the discov eries of 
science and archeologv. Darwin and his peers came up with 
evidence that was seen as challenging the accuracy of the 
Creation in Genesis. George Smith and a whole generation of 
Assvriolotrists produced translations of tablets that were re- 
garded as undermining the uniqueness of the Hebrew Deluge 
and the other early biblical narratives. Wc and our children 

^^ Thc t;nnrrQi-cr^v' it pfovtjked is rcrtccicd m Fncdrich nclirzauhT Biibel attJ 
Bikk: Lccuire! #n fbe Significance A^tynoiagicai Rercartb for Refi- 

gfOTt ([Chicago; Open. Court Publrailing Cor, 390^)- l^eSirTsch had to defend 
himself againsc invcctlve ind vjlilicarion rh^t he ibhurred "wirii profound 
cluigust'^ vid dcscribEcI as*"iiKnral ^rtd moral depiravity fp. 167). 
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Still suffer from rhe insecurity and confusion that resulted from 
the twofold assault on tradition. 

The simple truth is that Genesis cannot be used as a test- 
book on geologyt more than The Orig^in of Species can 

take the place of ihe Ten Commandments or the Sermon on 
the Mount. Any enlightened person needs science and tradi¬ 
tion, each in its ou n place and taken on its own terms. There 
is no more contradiction in this than in the statement that to 
live we need air as well as food. 

The enlightened man niust know abnut the deciphemients 
and the literarures that they have unlocked. Otherwise* one 
can succumb to various fundamentalisms, such as rhe vieu' 
that Homeric epic was an Olympian miracle revealed to a 
hitherto benighted mankind or that a revelation on Sinai gave 
the first ray of light to a w orld engulfed in barbarism. To the 
contrar>% we know that the Bible and Homer are both cul¬ 
minations of highly developed and literate ancient cia ilizacions. 
W c can understand the Bible and the classics only against the 
background of their foundations as recorded in the cuneiform 
and l.gyptian texts and in the monuments associated \iith 
those texts. The value of rhe declpheniients lies not so much 
in the solving of riddles but in the contents anti nature of the 
texts that they have opened. As a result of arche<slogicaI dis¬ 
covery and the tlcciphermencs^ we not only perceive the pre¬ 
history of the Bible and the classics^ but we also see how they 
towered above their predecessors and contemporaries. 

In Ciermany* Friedrich Deliosch {i 850^192 j) did much 
to raise the level of Assyriology to new' heights and trained a 
host of disci pies r His Assyrian dictionary remained the best 
until the great Chicago Assyrian Dictionarv, w'hich Is being 
published in fascicles. His Assytische Lesesfiicke was the best 
reading book for half a centtiry and is still useful. Arthur 
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Ungnad, who wrote the most ludd Akkadian grammar, was 
another outstanding Assyriologist; in its revised edition this 
concise book still provides the best means of learning the 
structure of the language*” 

Bruno Meissner published a two-volume work called 
Bahyloiiien tmd AssyrieJiy^’' covering the whole range of 
ancient Mesopotamian civilization. Newer books have ap¬ 
peared that should be used for bringing the sub jeer up to 
dated* but they have not replaced Buifyhniett uttd Assyrien 
as the authoritative work. Meissner also prepared on cards 
the materials for an Akkadian le^cicon, which one of the 
ablest living Assyriologlsts, W^olfram von Soden, has proc¬ 
essed for publication; it, too, is now appearing in fascicles* 
Less exhaustive than the huge Chicago Assvrian Dictionary, 
which is the product of comple.x teamwork, the .Meissner- 
Sodcit le*xicon is of more manageable proportions and has 
inner consistency because it was compiled by a single au¬ 
thority and carefully revised by anotlicr, neither of w'hom 
was subject to outside pressures for alterations or compro- 
inisc. \'^on Soden is also the author of the derailed grammar 
of the Akkadian dialects, which is itidispcnsablc for the 
advanced student.*' 

In spite of the abundant Sumerian materials—including bi¬ 
linguals and school texts—Sumerian linguistics lags behind 

** AnKur Ungnad's Akkadian pr^nimur ha.s beert revi^d by [-ubnr iMatOUS 
and ptiblLfhcd under the tide of Graffmfsitk dci (tVlunich; Beck, 

B. Meissner, Rabyhmim imJ Assynen (Heidclbet^^ C. M’inier, 

1 vols. 

^V+ F» S^Lggs, Ofcjfttess Ti'Ji SairytaTi fNew York: 
HaMithom Bonks, 1961)^ ind A. l,eo C^^ppcnhcEin, Anciettl Mefoptyfairiia; Por- 
trait of a Dead Ckiihaihn (dikago; University^ D^ Uhieagn Press^ 

” \V\ von Soden^ Grtmdrist der akkadiitrben GranrMjait}: {Rome; Pontificjl 
Biblical Ifbiitute, 1951)4 
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Akkadian because Akkadian is Semi tic, w^hereas Sumerian 
has no close reJarionship to any ocher known language. A 
Frenchman, Fran9ois Thurcau-Dangin, rendered an outstand¬ 
ing servrice in translating royal Sumerian uniUnguais in 1907 
so accurately that he provided a basis for all future work.^* 
His German counterpart, Arno Poebek was often in polemic 
conflict with him on details. Poebers Sumerian grammar, 
published in was a great step forward in systematizing 

the rules of the Sumerian language. On the other hand, the 
iransliteration he employs is often incomprehensible to the 
present generation of cuneiformists. Thureau-Dangin's sys¬ 
tem of translitcrariug Sumcro-Akkadian has prevailed. Poebel 
migrated tu America and ended his career at the Oriental 
IrisritLirc of the Universiiy of Chicago. It w'as there that he 
trained two of the foremost living Sumerologlsts, Samuel 
X*>ah Kramer and Thorkild Jakobsen. 

The best available grammar of Sumerian is linnted to the 
tc.^is of one ruler^ Gudea of the city-state of Lagash, ca. 2000 
B.fi, whose inscriptions constitute the most classical expression 
of Sumerian, Adam Falkenscein (1906“ 1966) of Germany pro¬ 
duced a comprehensive study of Gudea's texrs with a detailed 
grammar of rhem^ covering the phonology, morphology, and 
syntax.'*^^ W hile the general meaning of the texts is cleaTt 
numerous passages are still iuterprered differently by the top 
Sumerologisrs, nor is there always unanirniw on grammatical 
analysis. Sumerian is the world's first great classical language^ 


*"F. Tliurtau-Dangin, Dif nmitnschen tmJ aiekadhfbeTr 
([Leipzig: tlinrichs, 1907)^ 

’"A. PcwLhtL dcr timierhch^ Gmifnmrrk (Rijstockr privarciy 

prinred by ihc author, 

Falki^n^jceici, GraTfmmik dtr Sptache Gitd^^^tf Ljgj/ (Rome- Pon- 
rificaJ Biblical Insiiiutc^ ^ vuLh. 
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its impact rtiruugli Akkadian has been enormous and still 
reverberates in our culture. 

The Akkadian scribes, trained as they were in bilingualism 
from the very start because of their Sumerian heritage, were 
{unlike the Egyptians) generally ready to use their script for 
other languages and to compile bilingual, trilingual, and even 
quadrilingual texts for didactic purposes. An important people 
in the Akkadian sphere during the entire second niiliennium 
were the Hurrians. For a while there was a f lurrian kingdom, 
called .Vlitanni, in northwest Mesopotamia. During the early 
part of the Ainama Age (late fifteenth and early foiirtcenrh 
centuries when the Pharaolts corresponded in Baby¬ 

lonian with other rulers all over the civilized world, the 
Mitannian king Tushratra wrote a very long letter in l lurrian, 
as well as other letters in Babylonian, to Amcnophis 111. 
Tushratta was a quite repetitious correspondent, so that even 
though his Hurrian letter is not a bilingual, we know from hts 
Akkadian letters the things he had on his mind. Besides, the 
script of the Hurrian letter is identical with the script of the 
Akkadian correspondence and is therefore pronounceable. 
The ideograms and detcmiinaTives provide welcome clues as 
to the meaning of many words. 

The slow and imperfect dcciphenncnt of Hurrian is due 
to the exotic iiffinities of the language, which is unrelated to 
Semitic, Indo-European, Sumerian, and practically everything 
else. .Meanwhile, bilingual inscriptions in Akkadian and Hur¬ 
rian have turned up and also school texts rhar list Hurrian 
words parallel to their equivalents in Sumerian, Akkadian, or 
Ugaritlc {tw-o tablets listing words in all four languages in 
parallel columns have been found ar E’garit). Hurrian texts 
written in the Ugaritic alphabet have also been found. And 
yet the flurmn letter of Tushratta remains the chief source 
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of our knowledge of rhe Janguage. By working with phrases 
containing known personal names and by matching up Hur- 
rian and Akkadian phrases in the Ainarna letters, Hurrian 
vocabulary, grammar, and syntax have made some definitive 
progress. For instance, laxd rjiis-si-ir-ri- 

e-u’e-n/'-e/ iw-ri-is means “Nimnmria (one of the known 
names of Amenophis HI), King (fa’rwj of Egypt” and "ar^ta- 
ta-a-mas means “Artatama, tny grand¬ 

father (known as such from Tushratta’s Akkadian letters). 
The following arc among the expressions in Akkadian and 
Hurrian that can also be paired: Akkadian Gou^^ li-vte~es-se-Ttt-^ 
rbe gods allow it” Hurrian cod'* e-€-e 7 }~jia-su-us 
va~ak-iii~te-en; and Akkatlian ki-i-ine^e a-im-lu-u-rnw 
i-Ts--si7H-hi, “as mankind loves the Sun” = Hurrian 
i-mi-u-7)te-e-ni-i~in tar-hi-an-vis . . . ta-a-ti-a. In 

the latrer pair, Hurrian mu = Akkadian kmie, “as”; Hurrian 
Shitnigf = Akkadian Shamashy “Sun (god)”; Hurrian tathi- 
arnii- = Akkadian ameluimUy “mankind”; Hurrian tjf- — Ak¬ 
kadian Ta'mtti, “to love",^’ 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, scholars such as 
Peter Jensen and Daniel G, Alcsserschmidt laid the founda¬ 
tions for intcrpreriiig Hurrian texts by matching such Ak¬ 
kadian and Hurrian ctjuivalcnc phrases and then proceeding 
from the known Akkadian to the unknown Hurrian. Bit by 
bit many lexical and grammatical details have been st^ucezed 
out of numerous te.xts, but the specialized nature of rhe latter 
and rhe lack of relationship with a well-known linguistic 

" Sw Johuncs Friedrich. Extinct fNew York; Philosophicail 

Librwy. 15^7). pp. 79^1. <T 1 ie second edirinn of iht nriginal Cerniin book 
vcTtchQiitntr SchriUm »nd Spr^tben [HeidrU^rg: Spritiaer- 
^ «lag). appeared in Igfi*,) The btcst cumprdiensirc trMnrient of Hurrian 
B Frcdwick William Bush, of the Hurrian Language fAnti 

■Arbor, .Mtch.i Umvenity MicrolUins, igflj). 
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havCt for example^ grammars of Hurrian chat give learned 
discussitms of granimatical features, but when a new Hurrian 
text is founds it is only with the greatest difRculry that the 
best-qualified scholars can eke out the meaning of even a 
fraction thereof* 

Armenia nurtured an ancient dvilization. Irs iron and 
copper nnnes vi^ere important in a world rhac needed metals 
for its technology and daily life. The biblical flood story has 
Noah’s Ark landing on the Mountains of Ararat'' (= Urartu, 
as Armenia is called in the cuncifonn records)* This can only 
mean that Arnienia was considered an intportant center when 
the Genesis Deluge account was fonnulated. Located in the 
mountains where Turkey'^ the Soviet Union, Iran, and Iraq 
now meet or come near each other, Armenia was in a position 
to resist the onslaught of rhe Assyrian armies more successfully 
than many of the other targets of .Assyrian imperialism^ 
Indeed, from the ninth through the sevenih century 
Urartu was the UK^st effective rival of Assyria, and until 7r4 
when Sargon of Assyria invaded and weakened Urartu* 
the Urarteans vi cre the rivals of the Assyrians in claiming to 
be the world^s leading power* 

Around looo b.c. the Hurrians disappeared from the scene 
at large except in Urartu, where they held on down to the 
general upheaval associated with the Scyi:hian invasion around 
600 B.c. Urartean is fairly closely related to Hurrian. There 
arc about 200 Urartean Inscriprions from Turkey* Iran, and 
the &niet Union, including two Akkadian-Urartean bilingual 
stelas. Additional clues to rhe meaning come from the ideo¬ 
grams and determinatives that are found in the Sumero- 
Akkadian system used for writing Urartean. The limited 

Gtncsc 8:4. 
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scope and character of the texts, combined with the fact that 
the language is related only to the imperfectly known Hur- 
riaiii leave us \i.nth an aU-too-sketchy lexical and grammatical 
picture of Urartean^"^ Work on the subject is fully justified, 
no matter how lean the pickings may be+ Urartu, after alk 
was one of the two leading nations in the Near East for over 
a century. Too little is known about it. Whatever w^e can 
learn about the Urarteans and their language is likely to be 
more important than the casual obscr^'^er might expect. 

Outside of Sumerian and Akkadian themselves, the most 
important language written in their script is Hittlte, which is 
discussed in the next chapter. 


“Friedrich, why h« dene druilcd wi>rk on Urarrean, gim * succbci ac¬ 
count of Its pirtiaJ decipherment in Extinct 
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The RosmTA Stone, This? rripic occounr oi the Decree of Memphis 
was the main hey for dcciphertog Esj’ptiartr The iKiitoni third, bcin^ 
Greek, was rhe clue to the t%io F.g^ ptian versions in hicrti^lyphie 
(top) and Dcnioric (middle) writing, f Co f fee 
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of Senrcsew made /or him by his 
>*ntc Hor^s. who is shown with him before a small lable of 
offerings. text represents the conventional offer- 

mg formula. (XV (II Dynasty. Egyptian.) (Coitrtesy the Breeklyw 
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A woOTEy EX£iu:iSE BOARD* The Hieratic script speJls out a portion of 

cnc “Instrucrion of Amencmmcs 1,” (XVH[ Dyna5t>', Egyptian.) (Cottrte^y 
the Brooklyn Aiuietfuj^) 







[V 



The ldweb hai.h of a limestose stf.i a of rhe stcwjrd of Hathor- 
Tenipk of Hu^ ilJusrrating Demotic writing. 
AfS™ Dynasi>’.) (Courtesy the Brooklyn 




























V 



H>^mmurapi^s Ccm)£, The seated figure is Shainash, 
the Sun god who is concerned ’vi^iEh pustice* King 
Himmurapi^ who promulgaied the divinely sanc¬ 
tioned law, reverently stands before the deity* The 
code is inscribed on the nest o-f the siela*s surface. 
(Courtesy flie 


VT 





Thi; raioNpuAL AL^oFtiuGRAPJiv ov Dakius AT Boipstcn* "I am Darius 
j r KiTig, Kirkg: of King^ . . . King of cuunirics" At risk of life 
and limb, Rawlinson speni years copying the text of the Dehisruji tri- 
ImgyaL At the left are two officers of the Cireat Kmg^ Then comes 
p^ius himself in heroic scale, facing the rebellious leaders whom he 
fiao to t^uell in order to reconstituic the Empire. Tlie hands of the 
captured rebels arc tied behind thcm+ Above the iigtircs is the bu.st of 
the god AhuramaVsda sec in a winged solar disc^ fC&urirsy Oear^e G, 
CoTiieron, ) 







vn 



A OETACL (the head of Darius) from the Behistun tjilingual, showTi on the facing page. 
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A vvisui^D i>EiTTi’ 5t>'Li£jcd ireefs isymbtilizing fenrUiij', This is 

an akbasrer retief from the Northwest Palace of King Assur-nasir-pal 
11 at Nimrud, {Ass>'rian^^ ax.) (Coifrtesy the Bro&klyn 











tx 



The hand of ihe figure jshown on the facing page, with cuneiform 
inscription. 


X 



The Pila! 5 t<^ Disc, whose picca^nphs were stamped on the clay while 
ic was srill wet and soft, is a forerunner of ponting, TIve Disc is the 
most striking inscriptinn bequeatheJ by .\finoan civ'lli^ation. fCaurieiy 
tbf Heraktioji Mttseuw.) 
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CUNEIFORM AND 

HIEROGLYPHIC 

HITTITE 


The history, language, and litera¬ 
ture of the Hirrites are of exceptional interest. Hittite is the 
oldest recorded Indo-European language^ it is related to 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, English, and most of the other well- 
known languages of Europe, In the second millennium bx., 
the Hittites were a major force on the international scene and 
in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries rivaled, and some¬ 
times eclipsed, Egypt and the Mesopotamian powers as the 
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worlds leading nation. Early Jn the twelfth century, when 
the whole East Alediterranean was in a stare of turjiioil, the 
Hittlte capital of Hattusas (now near Bogaikoy in central 
Turkey)was destroyed by invaders and never rebuilt. 

In retrospect, it is surprising that this great empire, which 
was very much in the mainstream of w'orld history, had been 
for all intents and purposes lost to human memory. There 
arc references to the Hitcites in Scripture/ but ir was the 
dcciphcirnent of t.gyptian and cuneiform that provided so 
much information on the Hittites rhat Orientalists realized 
how important the Hittites were. In a temple at Karnak there 
is inscril>cd a text dealing with the treaty {ca. ii8o a.c,) 
between Ramses It and the Hirtite king Hatmsilis 111. Many 
Assyrian rc.\ts refer to Hattu (“Hittire land”), as the West is 
sometimes called, including Syria and Palestine, The tablets 
found in Egypt at Tell el-Amarna since 1887 include letters 
exchanged between the Egyptian and Hitrirc kings. Gradually 
it was realized that the Hittites had nor only been a major 
Near E.astem power but had also dominated the land bridge 
joining the cuneiform and Semitic spheres to the Greeks in 
Ionia. 

The rediscovery of the Hittites was based on scattered bits 
of curious evidence that did not fit into the conventional 
scheme of things.- By j 870 Egyptian hieroglyphs and Meso- 
poramian Cuneiform had left the impression that, before 
Hebrew and Greek history, the Near East had only two 
main elements: Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian. But very 


Genab lo.i;;, ij.j, j, 7, m; ibcodus j:S, 17; Deuteronomy' 7:1: joriTi 

Joahu* j: jo; Judges Ezekbl rtc. 

The rautiM scholar tends to he concerned ^vith "nomisr phcnonieria In 
k«ping wufi accepicd npinioit. The pioneer is artrjicKd to etypicil data, 
whose mvcstigiticin niay lead ed new hurr/uns,. 
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modest indications of a third culture bad come to light. In 
i8ti the Anglo-Swiss explorer Johann Ludwig Burckhardt 
{1784-1817) noticed a stone in Hamath, North Syria, bearing 
pictographs quite unlike Egyptian hierogK'phs, No one paid 
much attention to this until two American diplomats found 
it and four sinularly inscribed stones in Hamath in 1870 and 
published their findings in 1872.^ 

The man who first associated the Hamath hieroglyphs with 
the Hlttites was the Reverend Archibald Henry Sayce (1846- 
Professor of Comparative Philology and Assyrlology 
at Oxford University. Exemplifying nincrccnth-ccntury schol¬ 
arship, he was grounded in classics and Hebrew. The spirit 
of intellectual adventure had led him to the expanding frontiers 
of history and to the languages and literatures that were 
emerging during the century of the great dcciphcniicnts. 

In due time, tc.vts with the same hieroglyphs as those found 
at [lamath turned up elsewhere. With the exception of 
lead scrolls inscril>cd in a cursive form of the same script, 
found at .Assur, the evidence is limited to seals and to stone 
inK:riptions from Anatolia, North Syria (and now also Thebes 
in Greece). Sayoc reasoned that those two contiguous areas 
(i.e., Anatolia and North Syria) had once been ruled by the 
Hittite kings. Specifically, the hieroglyphs Inscribed on stone 
were found at Yazilikaya (near Bn^zkoy), at the pass of 
Karabcl (near Smyrna), at Ivriz (in the Taurus Mountains), 
and at the North Syrian sites of Hamath, Aleppo, and 
Carchemish. The most impressive arc in the out-of-door 
mountain shrine of Yazilikaya, which seemed to be the na- 

*Scc the accouncs by Emii Doblih^kfer, hi Stom (New York.- Viking 

Press, 1961), pp. 150^55 i P- E- Clearor, (New York: John 

OaVp pp. 115-16; and cspe<^ial 3 y W'iJtiam Wright (1857-18(99)^ in Q W, 
Ceram, Hmdt the Past (New York: Alfred A. Knopf,^ pp. a70-76. 
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lioml shrine, near what accordingly appeared to be the 
tiarlonal capital buried under a great mound not far from the 
village of Bogazkby. Thus^ in a few vestiges of the unde- 
cipheted Hitt ire monuments^ Sayce perceived the presence 
and extent of the Hittitc Empire. His views were^ of course^ 
hotly contested. .Mosr scholars like to have a great preponder¬ 
ance of evidence (and even then there are many who will 
not face the facts). Outstanding innovators like Sayce work 
differently- they sense the significance of odd bits of iiiateria! 
and generalb.e from them. If the theory is correct—and the 
reconstruction is as important as they claim—further evidence 
will be found* Sayce had the satisfaction of discovering the 
Hittite Empire and of having his pioneering vitw-s cor¬ 
roborated, beyond his hopes and dreams, in his lifetime. 

The Amarna tablets found in 1887 and thereafter began to 
fill the gaps in our knowledge, for they include references 
to the Hittites and a letter written by the great Hittite king 
Shuppiluliuma to the Pharaoh. But the A mama tablets also 
include two letters in Hittite from Ar/awa in Asia .Minor*^ 
Tlie script is the Akkadian of the Amarna Age and can be 
pronounced. The ideograms and names are clues to the 
meaning* The Norwegian Assyriolt^ist J. A. Knudtzon came 
out in 1902 with a publication on the Arzawa letters in which 
he correctly concluded that the language was Indo-European. 
He noted, for example, that e-es-tu, which from context has 
to mean ‘"‘may it be/^ is the Indo-European eno “may it be." 
This important discover)" was right, and if Knudrzon had had 
the courage of his convictions, he would have been the 

^ Tht best editiun b stfti J. A. ICnudrziHi^ DiV (Leipzig. 

Vorder^ktischc Biblintbek, 1907-15}, A nuarc rcccni tdicion k S, A. B. 
Mercer, The T^fil (Toronto.- ^9^9^ 3 vuls. 

In boih edition!; the .Arzawi Tablets arc icvts New. jt and |i. 
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dccipKcrcr of Hitticc. When his views proinprly evoked sharp 
cridcism, however, he retracted his discovery and his 

chance to be the great decipherer for which he was qualified 
by knowledge and inteliigence, but not by dispi^sirion. 

A discoverer must not allow himself to be shouted down 
by the critics who are ever present to discredit any major 
contribution. However stubborn G rote fend may have been 
(and he was on occasion more stubborn than necessary or 
desirable)^ he earned his laurels not only by cracking the Old 
Persian system but also hy retaining his faith in his work. 
Champollion and Rawdinson ran into their fail share of op¬ 
position, bur they never retracted their decipherments or 
abandoned their labors. Knudtzon's sterling reputation as an 
Assyriologist endures, but as a decipherer he was weighed 
in the scales and found wanting. His lack of self-confidence 
wiped out his discovery, so that it had to be rediscovered 
years later by a real pioneer, it is only fair to say, however, 
that the latter had at his disposal a mass of evidence that was 
still under the ground in 1901. 

iMcan^vhile, fragments of tablets in the same language as 
the xArzawa letters had been found near Bogazkoy by a French 
explorer, E- Chantre, in 1893. Accordingly^ it was clear char 
whatever the linguistic affinities of the Arzawa letters, rhey 
were in the same language of the Hittires used also at 
Bo^azkoyt which presaiuably marked the capital of the Mitt ire 
Empire. Sayce realized this and tried to get the British to 
start excavating there. But Germany had become the main 
center of cuneiform studies, and the Kaiser was interested in 
the project. jMoreover, the German ambassador in Constanti¬ 
nople was induentiaJ. So the Germans got the permit to 
excavate, and they sent the Assyriologist Hugo W^lnckler to 
head the expedition in 1905- 
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Afri^r pTclinunfiry work in that year, Wincklcr conducted a 
major operation at Bo^itkoy in 1906-8. He uncovered the 
royal archives, hnding more than 10,000 mblets, amon^ them 
the Akkadian version of the treaty between Hattusilis Ill 
and Ramses II, long; known from the Egyptian version in¬ 
scribed at Kamak.^ The style, script, names, and contents of 
the Bo^azkoy archives left no doubt as to their historical 
period. Belonging to the Amarna Age and the Raincside Age 
that followed it, the Hittite archives came from the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries a.c. They included a grear number of 
tablets in the native Hittite language. In addition to standard 
Hinire, some of the tablets contained passages in cognate 
dialects called “Luwian*' and “Palaic." Something is known 
alxiuc Liiwian, thanks largely to tablers witii alternating 
Hittite and Luwian !iCc*tions dealing with the same ritual 
topics. 

Moreover, an unrelated language known as “Hatric” was 
represented- it was the speech of pre-Hittite inhabitants who 
had left a deep impression on Hittite religion so that certain 
rituals vierc accompanied by Hattie recitations. Hit tire-Hattie 
bilingual rituals have provided us with sonic knowledge of 
Hattie. .Akkadian, as the international language, was used 
cstensivcly. Sumerian, as the classical language of the cunei¬ 
form world, had its place too. Hurrian was also important 
there. School texts from Hatiusas sometimes added Hittite to 
the Sumerian and Akkadian columns, which eventually helped 
to teach us some of the details of the Hittite language. 

But the main clue to interpreting the Hittite texts was the 
abundance of ideognutis (both Sumerograms and Akkado- 
grams) in the unilinguals. Often the Hittite scribes express 

"Nofr tjTu r>euel, Tbtt Tfemirn of Timt {Uci-cland: 'iVorld PuUbilung 
Co., 1961), pp. 2 j#- 67, for WincMer's own stun-. 
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the root of a verb or noun ideographically and add the gram¬ 
matical endings as phonetic corn pie merits. This gives us the 
Hirtite inflexions, even as the ideograms are a clue to the 
meaning of the passage. There are also bilinguals and even 
translations of ktkown literarv' as well as historic texts. For 
example, fragments of the Gilgamesh Epic in Hirtite (and 
Hurrian) translation have been found at Bogazkoy. There is 
accordingly no dearth of material for elucidating the Hit rite 
language. Bur wt: must not get the idea that the task was easy 
for rhe pioneers; like all pioneering work, the first great strides 
in Hittitology look easy only in retrospect. 

A young Assyriologist from Prague had been exposed to 
the fine school of linguistic science that had groum in his 
native city. Those were the days before tlie dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the young scholar Bcdfich 
Hrozny (1879-1952) happened to be teaching in Vienna as 
W orld W ar 1 was breaking out. Endowed with the necessary 
combination of curiosiry, originality, brilliance, and daring 
.^nd equipped with a sound knowledge of cuneiform and 
linguisrics, he embarked on a project to prepare copies of 
Hittire tablets from Bogazkby for publication. Happily the 
task provided him with the opportunity of Invcsiigating the 
character and affinities of rhe Hittire language- 

At first some hope was attached to fragments of trilingual 
dictionaries, in which Sumerian words were rendered in Ak¬ 
kadian and in Hittite in three parallel columns. But such lists 
contain mostly rare words that are of little use in reading 
normal texts, and they provide little or none of the gram¬ 
matical elements. Hrozny therefore worked mainly with uni- 
lingual HlttJte texts, where tlic ideogtan^ (both Sumerogranis 
and Akkadogranis) provided clues as to the meaning, so that 
he could make further inferences from context concerning 
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the words and sufHxes in true Hittirc. The following is one 
of the key passages interpreted by Hrozny: 

nu tiKEAD-itii e-iz-'Za-at-te-ni 
’wa-a-toT-jiia e-ku-Jtt-te-ni 

Hro^ny saw rhar the passage consisted of two parallel 
halves, which balanced each other, as is clear from the rhyming 
endings of each half- bread is a Sumerogram, whose meaning 
was already known. Parallel to “bread’' is an Indo- 

European word cognate w'ith English “water”! Since one 
cats bread and drinks water, Hrozny was able to infer the 
meanings of rhe two verbs. The first Is cognate with Gemvan 
essen, Latin ederc, and English ear. The suffix -n in BBFAn-J/i 
Is the accusative case ending (related to -u in Greek). A 
number of other passages showed that iJu and enclitic 
mean sonicihing like “now . . . then . . or “both ... and 
. .The wliolc passage is to be translated; “Now bread you 
cat; water then you drink.” 

This kind of evidence left no do'ubt in Hror.ny’s mind: 
nitrite w'as [ndo-Eiiropeam With grammatical inflexions and 
basic vocabulary pointing in the same direction, a real pioneer 
like F Irozny did not waver. Before he was through, he had 
sec Hittire on its true course, so that today Cuneiform Hittite 
is one of the best-knowm languages recovered in the Age of 
the Decipherments. Moreover, it has exerted a great infliicnce 
on Indo-European linguistics, for Hittite is the first recorded 
Indo-European language and is full of interesring phenomena 
and new evidence, 

Hro/.ny made a derailed study of Tablets containing a Hit- 
titc law code. The phraseology in such codes was familiar 
from other cuneiform texts such as Haminurapi’s Code, in 
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which the eoninion fomiuk is: “If a person commits such 
and such an offensct he is to be punished in such and such a 
way,” Accordingly, Hroxny knew the general meaning of 
secitorts like the following, from the Sumerograms and Ak- 
kadograins and could actribure the correct sense and gram¬ 
matical analysis to the Hitriie words; tdk~ku LU-ULC*’^' EL- 
LU.M QA-AS-SU na-as-nta GTR-SU ku-is-ki 
ttu-ui-se 2 0 GIN KL'BABBAR pa-a-i. The ideograms (which 
arc in Sumerian or ,\kkadian or a combination of both) were 
known to have these meanings: LU-ULU*'“, “man”; EL- 
LUM, “free”- QA-AS-SO, “his hand”; GIR-SU, “his foot"; 
GIN, “shekel"; and kUBABBAR, “silver.” The sense of the 
entire law is: “If anybodyr breaks the hand or foot of a free 
man, he shall pay zo shekels of sliver to him.” Note that 
is-kiy “anybody,” is cognate w ith Latin quisque. Tdk~ku means 
“if’; Jia-as^-ina, “or”; iii^<wa-ar-vi4z^, “breaks”; nu-ns-ie, 
“to him”; and pa-a-i^ “he gives, pays,” 

On the basis of context, Sumero-Akkadian script and litera¬ 
ture, and Indti-European linguistics, Hrozny and his followers 
have worked out Cuneiform Hittitc so that wc have good 
grammars, dictionaries, and all the didactic and reference 
materials that scholars need for mastering the language and 
interpreting new texts.® It should be noted that HrtHny and 
other cunciformlsts were not in a position to integrate Hittitc 
and the other Indo-European languages with linguistic hnesse. 


® Jffcharin*; Frlcdrig^h bw suppSicd th* best introduccun' rixils for fht siEuJy 
c*f Coneifurm Hittitc r Hctbftkfbti ElejfienMrifttch (HcidcSI>cr|r; Cat] Win¬ 
ter^ 1 volfi.; W^rt^rhach (Heidelberg; Cirl Winter, 

Followed by thw supplcmetirs in 1957^ 196]^ jq 66 )\ and HerhitkcbeF 
Ktksdmfi-Lwifucb (Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 19^^)+ TTic ^randarJ edi¬ 
tion of ihc Hittirc Code k also by hint: Dk betbithtrben Gmtz€ (Ivcidcn: 
Brill, 1919). 
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Professional Indo-Europeanists starring with Ferdinand Som¬ 
mer rendered this service. And even today, HicriTologiscs come 
in two groups—the cuneiformists, who rake the lead in inter¬ 
preting the texts, and Indo-Europeanists, who deal with lin¬ 
guistic derails and bring the evidence of Hittite to bear on 
contpararive Indo-European. 

Unlike Cuneiform Hittite, which is in a known script. 
Hieroglyphic Hittite had to be deciphered from scratch, AVe 
now know that the hieroglyphs express a dialect more closely 
related to Luwian than to the standard Cuneiform Hittite of 
[~Iattusas. Royal seals of the Hittite Empire {ca. 1400—1200 
H.c.) are written in the hieroglyphs, somecinies accontpanied 
by a cuneiform version. Such bilinguals provided opening 
wedges in the decipherment. 

After the collapse of rhe Empire early in the r\vclfth century 
B.C., Cuneiform Hittite went out of use. However, city-states 
on the fringe of the Fanpirc in Syria and Cilicia continued to 
write Hieroglyphic Hitrttc, and most of the texts come from 
those areas and date from the tenth to the end of the eighth 
centuries b.c., when the spread of Assyrian power put an end 
to the Hittite tradition in those city-states. 

As we have already noted, it was in the early 1870s that 
Sayce identified the hieroglyphs as Hittite. An unappreciated 
opening wedge for the decipherment, however, had come to 
light in 186j, when .A. D. Mordmiann published a descriprion 
of 3 silver boss (subsequently known to be a regular type of 
royal Hittite seal) with hicroglyplis and cuneiform writing. 
The Seal, which belonged to a dealer, had previously been 
offered for sale to the British iMuseum, where Samuel Birch 
Considered it 3 copy and Henry Rawlinson pronounced it a 
complete fake* Although the .Museum did not buy the seal, k 
made stnne w'ax impressions, from «'hich apparently a number 
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of copies have been m^dc.^ In 1880 Sayce made a careful study 
of it and rightly concluded that it was a bilingual. For a long 
time it was known as the Tarkondemos Seal; now it is read: 


J ^ -US VM 

Tarku~^7iiiniia king wx£:+r(3)-fl l-Asn 
^^Tarl£unimovva+ King of the Land nf Aiera'* 


Sayce correctly identified the ideograms for KiNtj and 
From other texts, &iycc isolated the ideograms for ctrv ( ^ ) 

and coi> { iOD ), as well as the nondnative ending (s) 

and the accusative ending (»)♦ He did not discover 

their phonetic values;* if he hadt he might have realized that 
the language was Indo-European (compare Greek irrtthrdpO’-S) 
“man,'* in the nominative with antijropo-n in the accusative). 
Sayce also noted that the ideogram for god preceded all divine 
names and that therefore it served as a detenninative. 

Around 1890 the French lawyer and Assyriologist Joachim 
Menant (iS^o-iSog) correctly idcntilicd the function of the 

man pointing to himself { ) as the pronoun first person 

singular, even as the pointing to himself ( ^ ) 

designates the same pronoun. This wa,s important because it 
clarified the style of the I littite inscriptions that begin "I am 
so-and-so... 

It was not until the rgjos that four scholars (P. Meriggi, 

'S« No. (p. md PI- viii> in C H. Gordon, "IVesiern .■Xsijtic iieais 
in the W'lliers An Gillery," V'l J'J'l Pis. ii-s'', 

“ f.c.. eIi« ihc fft'o endings were pronounted t and it, respeciively. 
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I. Gelb, E. Forrerj and H. Bosscrt) by chcir cumulative efforts 
made further progress with the deciphemmenr. Mcriggl got 
the ideogram for “son,” which was of use in interpreting the 
genealogies. Gelb spotted the word “to make" and correctly 
transliterated it as ifiti; this word helped establish the close 
affinity of Hieroglyphic Hitritc and Luwian. Forrer recog¬ 
nised a formuia of imprecation which was of value in delineat¬ 
ing sentence structure. Bosscrt (1889-1961) read the royal 
name Warpalawa and the name of the goddess Kupapa, The 
achievement of the 1950s was largely through the establish¬ 
ment of the phonetic values of signs without the aid of bi¬ 
linguals. This was done by observing that a particular city or 
land name (whose category was fixed by the env or uand 
determinative) occurred only in the inscriptions from one 
particular place. Ac Carchemish it was assumed that 

was TO be read 

Kar — — Tiic citt 

Sometimes this method was conrrollable by interlocking 
syllabic reperirions. For in^ncct Mar'ash (— Gur-gti-nm in 
Cuneifonn Hiuite) and Hajnaih (= Ha-?iia-tit in Cuneiform) 
both have the syllable At Gurgumnia and Hamath, respec¬ 
tively^ the following names could therefore be read thus: 

— ktf— ma city 

n di M 

A ^nta — tu 

At Tuwanuwa (Tyana), the following name could be read 
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with confidence, rhanks to the repetition of the syllable 'isst 
(which is the kind of corroboration found in the repetition of 
ku/pi in Gurgunima). Also, the iu ties in with the same sign in 
A-mu-tit, “Hamath”: 


cm -I- 'i- A 

Tu — tea — n(u} - ’lan ctrr 

The Assyrian kings mention in their Annals the names of 
several Hittitc kings such as Muwatali of Giirgumma, Urhilinu 
of Hamath, and Warpalawa of Tuwanuwa. Accordingly, if 
inscriptions from such towns or states can be dared to the 
periods when those kings ruled, it is possible for their peisonal 
names to appear in the inscriptions. With this possibility in 
mind, the search produced the following royal names: 

AIh — — ta — U 

U+T(ii) — — ti “ n/jj) 

© cCD 'J' 

Wa+r(a) — pj — /a — les 

Bet\\'een 193J and 1937 more royal seals were found at 
Bogazkdy, so that scholars learned the hieroglyphic form of 
the names of most of the Great Kings. Although most of their 
names arc written ideographically, Aiu-ta-li (= Mu-wa-ia-Ii) 
is spelled out syllabically, and the queens’ names Puduhepa and 
Tanuhcpa are also spelled out and autoniatically provided the 
reading of the chief goddess of the Hittite mountain shrine 
of Ya7ilikaya: 
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CD © a 

(Scjo Ha — ba — tu = cuneifomi god He-bat, “the godi^esa 
Hcbat.” (The third sign can be read or pj.) 

Afrcr the system of the Hittite hierog[yphs had been 
cracked ^he hard way by Meriggi, Gelb, Forrer, and Bos55ert, a 
great Phoenidan and Hieroglyphic Hittite bilinguat at Kara- 
tepe in Cilicia came to Bossert's attention after World War [L 
A king named Azitawadd had ruled there toward the close of 
the eighth century" B.c. and built a palace embellished with 
reliefs and inscriptions telling about his accomplishments. The 
Phoenician text (which is by' far the longest known Phoenician 
inscription) is quite intelligible. Bossert, who happened to be 
stationed permanently in Turkey^ fell heir to the Karatepc 
finds and, of course, understood the importance of the dis¬ 
covery for the elucidation of Hieroglyphic Hittite® Not 
being a Semitist, Bossert realized that the best way to pro¬ 
ceed was CO send copies of the Phoenician text to experts 
in Northwest Semitic and urge them to publish their transla¬ 
tions as pronipcly as possible. Several, including the present 
writer, did so and \\nrhin a short time the Phoenician key to 
the Hierogly^phic version was available, Unfortunatelyt Bos¬ 
sert did not publish the whole Hieroglyphic version; in fact, 
he released only sections rearranged to match the phraseology 
of the Phoenician version. And since the Hittite word order is 
different from the Phoenician^ Bossert transposed the Hirrice 
to agree udeh the Phoenician sequence, so that wc do nor al- 
way^s know the order of the Hittite words on the original 

"Bosmti's own accniint is reproduced by Ceram, i>n the ppr 

For ihc grammar of Hieroglyphic Hirtiic and its corpus of icxis. 
see Piero Atcriggi, AfaTruale dt Eteo Ger&^ifiCff tRomcr EdiyJoni dcH^- 
Atcnco), ] iGrJtmnaiina^ I^>. II 1967) , 
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Stone. Bossert has meanwhile died, ^nd the full Hittite version 
of this rniportanc text is stilJ not published^ But Bossertar¬ 
ticles [cave no doubt that the Karatepe bilingfual will greatly 
advance our knowledge of Hieroglyphic Mitrite+ particularly 
in enlarging the vocabulary. 

The value of the Karate pc bilingual is cnomious^ but the 
first decisive steps in deciphering Hieroglyphic Hittite were 
made without it. Karatepc oonfimied the soundness of the 
painstaking work done in the 1930s, 

The following translation of the Phoenician version will 
con^'cy an idea of the vocabulary, style, and scope of the 
Karatepe text: 

1 am .As^-itawadd, the blessed of Baal, the servant of Baal, whom 
Awarku^ King of the Danunitts, exalted. Baal made nie as a fa¬ 
ther and a mother to the Danunites, T quickened the Danunices, 
enlarged the Land of the Pbin of Adana, from the rising of the 
sun to its setting, and in my days the Danuniies had every good 
and plenty and goodness. And 1 filled the arsenals of Paghar and 
I multiplied horse upon horse and shield upon shield and camp 
Upon camp by the grace of Baal and the gods. T shattered the 
insfdcnt (r). And I wiped out all the evil chit was in the land. 
And I erected the house of my lordship in goodne^ and 1 did 
good for the progenv" of m\=' lord. And I sat on the throne of 
his father and made peace with evety^ king, .And even (as) in 
fatherhood (i.e., like a father) evciy^ ting treated me because of 
my righteDusnessK wisdom* and goudnes of heart. And 1 built 
mighty' walls in all the outposts on the borders, in places wiiere 
there had been bad men with gangs, none of whom had been 
subservient to the Mouse of Alopsh; but L Ai'itaw'add^ put them 
under my feet and 1 built setTlcments in those places for the 
Danunites to inhabit in the ease of their hearts. And [ subjugated 
mighty lands in the west* which none of the kings before me 
had subjugated^ but 1, Azitaxvadd, subjugated rhem, bringing 
them down and settling them in the extremity' of my borders in 
the cast, and Danunites I settled there. And there were in my 
days, in all the borders of the Plain of Adana, froni the rising of 
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the sun to its setting—even in places which had formerly l>ecn 
feared, where a man. would fear to w^alk the road^ but in my 
days a woman could stroll with hand on spindles, by the of 
Baal and the gods—yea, there ere in all my days plenty and 
goodness and good living and case of heart for the Danunites 
and all the Plain of Adana. And I I milt this city and niade the 
name Azitawaddiyy because Baal and Reshef-of-thc-SragS sent 
me to build and I built it by the grace of Baal and Residef-of-the- 
Stags, in plcntj^ and in goodness and in good livhng and in ease 
of heart so that it would be a stronghold for the Plain of Adana 
and the House of Mopsh. For in my days there were unto the 
land of the Plain of Adana^ plenty and goodness, and in my 
days it was never night for the Danunites. And 1 built this city 
and made the name Azitawaddiyv. 1 installed Baal K-r-n-t-r-y-sh 
in (it) and offered a sacrifice for every molten image; a head of 
large cattle (as) an annual sacrifice, and in the plowing season a 
head of small cattle, and in the har^^est season a head of small 
cattle. And Baal K-r-n-t-r-y-sh blcs^d Azitawadd with life and 
peace and great strength above any other king so that Baal 
K-r-n-t-r-v-sh and all the deities of the city might give to Asuta- 
wadd length of days and multitude of ycnits and gcHjd authorin'^ 
(}) and great strength above any other king. And may tins cin*^ 
be one ut pknrs' (of fond) and wine, and may this people v,^hich 
dwells in it be owners of large and small cattle and owners of 
plcnt}'' (of food) and wine, and procreate (?) very much and be 
vejr\' strfmg and very obedient to Azirawadd and to the House 
of Alopsh by the grace of Baal and the gods. And if any ting 
among kings, and prince among princes, or person of renown, 
who obliterates the name of Azitawadd from this gate and puts 
(on his own) name, or even covets this city and removed this 
gate which Azitawadd made> and reuses (it) for a strange gate 
and puts (his) name on it; w^herher he removes from covetous¬ 
ness, or frrsm hate and evil he removes this gate; then may Baal 
of the Heavens and El Creator of Earthy and the Eternal Sun and 
all the Generation of the Gods cdilitcrate that prince and that 
king and diat man of renown but may the name of Azitawadd 
endure forever like the name of the Sun and Moon! 

The Phrjcnicians were an in^portant factor in the Mediter¬ 
ranean throughout the second and first millennia B.c. Their 
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bilingiials wrlrcen in niLxcd coniiiiunitits have been of the 
greatest value in startingi or refining, a nniuber of decipher¬ 
ments. We shall soon see how the Phoenician version of a 
Cypriote billngtial provided the key to the Cypriote syllabary. 
In the summer of 1964 inscriptions on gold were found in 
Phoenician and Etruscan at Pyrgi, on rhe Italian coast about 
thirty miles northwest of Rome. The Pyrgi find is a valuable 
asset in furthering the declphertnefit of Etruscan, though the 
unknown affinities of that language have so far prevented the 
specialists from ascertaining as much ts we would like to know 
about its grammar and vocabulary. Etruscan is written in a 
form of the familiar alphabet, so that there is no difficulty 
concerning the pronunciation. The symbiosis of Phoenicians 
and Etruscans in Italy early in the fifth century n.c, is in itself 
interesting. It now appears that the Phoenicians were at an 
early date on Italian soil, vvhcrc they could c>;crt direct influ¬ 
ence not only on the Etruscans (who, in turnt contributed so 
much to Rontan culture) but for that matter on the Romans 
themselves.*® 

pirtial recovery of itie Errvscan ianguigt is d£scrihc4 by Jcihaimw 
Friedrich, Extma York; Ptiilosi^phical Ubirtip-, 1957). 

pp. 1^7-43; Dobihofer, Vs^ktS m pp. Cleator, Lest Un~ 

pp, 167-69. 
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UCARITIC: 
DECIPHERMENT 
AND IMPACT 


All the decipherments we have 
considered so far have dealt with inscriptioTis that had been 
available for some time before they could be read. Some of the 
breakthroughs were achieved quickly, but the process of at¬ 
taining a fairly complete decipherment was spread over dec¬ 
ades. Ugaritic does not follow this pattern. The texts, in a 
totally new script, were first found in 1929; the dedphenticnt 
was effected in 1930. 

Ugandc literature is important in the history of Western 

[O4 
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civilization. It has rcvtilurioni/jcd Old Testamcnr studies and 
also bridged the gap between Hoiiicr and the Bible.* In con¬ 
tent, Ugariric is the forcinost literary discovery made so far 
in the twendech century.' Its impact will eventually be felt n 
all levels of teaching the origins of our culture, although, as is 
often the case* the elementary and secondar)* textbooks used 
in our schools lag as much as half a century behind rhe dis¬ 
covery and decipherment* 

Ugarit had been completely blotted out of human memory. 
Its name first reappeared in the Amarna tablets. The redis¬ 
covery of its sire (which the Arabs now call Ras esh-Shamra, 
^Tennel Head”) was accidentaL In 1918 a Syrian peasant, 
plowing in a field between the mound of Ugarit and the 
ncarbv xMediterrancan shore, struck a stone slab. It ^yas parr 
of a tomb that archeologists describe as “Mycenaean/" Since 
the area is Semitic and Ugarit is located in northern Phoenicia, 
the Mycenaean structure foreshadowed discoveries linking the 
Phoenicians and the Aegean around 1400-1200 in the 
larrcr half of the Larc Bronze Age. 

In 1929 excavations at Ugarit were begun hy the French, 
who vi ere then governing Syria. The diggers, under rhe di¬ 
rection of Claude Schadfer and Georges Chcncr, soon found 
cuneiform tablers* some in Akkadian and others in a new 
script. The tablets were rurned over to an ennnent Assyri- 
oIogisT, Charles Virollcaud (born 1879), for pubJication. He 
i^ued the finx forty-eight tablets in the new Ugaritic scripr 
in the journal Syrk dared 1929: the same year in which they 
were found. 

^ C. Gordori, Th£ C^jtmion of Gr^^-k ixiid Hehrtw CkHh 

(New York: Norton. 

* The tablets are uamlarcd in C. H. G^filon. Vgani Mrnoan 

Oeie (New Yorki Noiroru 
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The progress of Ugariric studies is due largely to Virol- 
leaud s character and ability. He prepares the source marerial 
promptly for publication. In four decades of pioneering and 
making basic contributions to Ugaritic studies, he has never 
been responsible for delays in placing new material in rhe 
hands of international orientalists. He has been generous to- 
\v,ird other workers in the subject. To cite only one instance, 
he gave his translitcrarion of an unpublished literary text to 
the present tvriter to be included in the latter’s Ugaridc Hsjid- 
boak. This kind of generosity is not common. Virolleaud, in 
addition to his learning, is endowed with a keen eye and a 
fine hand for draftsmanship, so that his copies are models of 
accuracy and clarity. 

In his 1929 article,* ViroIJcaud laid the foundations for the 
decipherment not only through making the source material 
available for everyone to have a crack at but also through 
some sound observations. He perceived that rhe script runs 
from left to right, that the small number of signs (nor over 
thirty) can only represent an alphabet, that a little vertical 
wedge serves to separate the words, and that the shortness of 
the words (often represented by only one or two letters) 

means that none or few of the vowels are indicated in rhe 

script. 


A group of six signs appeared on some bronze adzes; 

II ^ 

(which we now can read: rb kimin “the High Priest”). On 
tablet ig, which has the same format as Akkadian epistles, 
Virolleaud noted that this group of signs was preceded by a 


one-letter word { ): 'ffT ' 

*Qi*flcs Virolleaud, “Les ioscriptions 


tl ' SI- ^ ^ -t 

cyncifoniifi dc Rstt Shamri,*^ 
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(which vi^e can now read I. tb . khmn). From the epistolary 

style of Mesopocanuit, ^^irolIe^ud concluded that ffT is a 

uniconsonantal word meaning “to*^ (for the epistles regularly 
begin '‘To So-and-so”). \^iroIleaud was right, and although 
he did not identify the Ugariric language or assign any pho¬ 
netic values to the signs, he succeeded in isolating a word and 
gave it its correct meaning. 

A German Semittse, Hans Bauer soon applied 

himself to the dcciphernient of Ugaritic and got positive re¬ 
sults quicklyHe had been a crj^ptanalyst m World ’\\"ar 1 
and had also learned some of the basic problems concerning 
the deciphcmicnr of forgotten scripts by working on the 
Sinaicic inscriptions. Bauer's success was the result of a funda¬ 
mental assumption: he sensed that the language was Semitic 
because the words, separated by dividers+ arc short, a charac¬ 
teristic of the Semitic languages as contrasted with the Indo- 
European and many other families. Moreover^ Syria had long 
been populated by Northwest Semites such as rhe Phoenicians, 
Hebrews, Aranieans, and other closely related Northwest 
Semites. This being the case, the uniconsonantal word for **to” 
had to be /, because la means *'to” in all the Northwest Semitic 
languages. 

As a seasoned ex|>crt on Seiniric grammar, Batier knew that 
in Northwest Semitic some letters arc common as prefixes and 
some as suffixes. It happens that t and 7 i are letters of fairly 
high frequency chat serve as both prefixes and suffixes. He 
found txvo Ugaritic letters, which we shall cal! X and Z, that 

* Ug^iE md rhe decIphermenE &f irs script are di^icusscd by I-co Deuct, 
of Tbtit {"Sew Yort- Alfred A- Knepf, jp6yK pp. 

Emst Dobihafer, m tN*w York; Viking Press, 1^1), pp. 

zQj-jOi and P. E. Owtor, Lojf Ungtm^t (New Vark] John Day, 
pp. 1^5-44. Especially valuable is Alan U- Corr^ “Anatamy of a Decipher^ 
meni” WucoTism Afsd^y af Seiencefi Arti and Lctrm^ LV (i^y, ii-to. 
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satisfied ail the requirements of frequency and position for n 
and fj but he could not yet tell which was which. He then 
noted a list of what looked like personal nanieSt each consisting 
of three words akv^ays vvith the same two-letter word (for 
which we shall substitute the sjTnbols “YZ'') in the middle. 
Since Semitic name^ follow the pattern son of Bauer 
read YZ as bn^ *'son.^^ This produced the values Y — Z = 
and (by the process of elimination) X = r. Since b is often pre¬ 
fixed to words, it fit well for the Northwest Semitic prefix b 
^'in.” Now Bauer could seek the name of the popular Canaan- 
ite god b^lt '*Baalj** for he knew both h and L He spotted bWl 
and concluded that \V = " There was now no trouble in 
reading ^^Baalat'" (the feminine of *'BaaF'), for all the 
letters had been identified. 

In a series of words that looked like numerals, Bauer saw 
that Q/Q had to be "-3,” u'ritten tli in Arabic, Pattern alone 
would have sufficed for this identificarion because there is no 
Other root in the Semitic languages with the same consonant 
at the beginning and end and with / in the middle. Another 
numeral, could only be yielding two more values. 
Now the group could be read as the name of the goddess 
Astarre, for all the letters were known. The numeral aVt 
could only be the feminine abt **one'*; so that the similar nu¬ 
meral ahV had to be the masculine uAif “one.”^ 

The deciphemicnt of Ugaritic was essentially a problem of 
monoalphabctic substitution. It was complicated, however, by 
the presence of three aleph signs V, differing accord¬ 
ing to the vocalization. x\Iso, there are two homophono us 
signs for r. Rather brilliantly^ Bauer saw chat X/FZ^ standing 
parallel to b^'If was **god.” He was wrong about the final 
letter (Z) but right about X and Y, thus discovering another 

^ The logic in this rc^sotilug presupposes a knowledge of Hchrew^ 
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aleph (which we now transliterate as well as the He was 
bothered by the fact that more than one alcph had been re¬ 
vealed through his decipherment, but like a true discoverer he 
did not let himself get bogged down in doubts; instead, he 
confidently declared that this “fact^* must prepare us for fur¬ 
ther examples of homophony. Actually, the only instance of 
homophony in the Ugaritic alphabet is the pair of s signs. The 
alephs arc differentiated by the vowels they carry. But Bauer^s 
positive and confident approach made his achievement pos¬ 
sible. The kind of perfectionism that makes of every unsolved 
detail an insurmountable barrier precludes any kind of pio¬ 
neering work. 

Some of Bauer's mistakes were corrected by a French orien¬ 
talist, Edouard Dhorme (i 881-1966), who was not only an 
able Old Testament scholar and aineifomiist but had also been 
decorated by the French gotxmment for his cryptanalytic 
ser%^ices in \Vorld War I. Dhoniie helped to refine the de¬ 
cipherment nor only by correcting Bauer hut also by adding 
the phonetic values of still other letters in 1930^ Meanwhile^ 
V^irolleaud was working on the deciphem^enr, too. As far as 
priorit\^ in print goes, Bauer published fir^t*” Bauer should not 

* He r^eived the i^suc uf Syria wiTh \‘'lrO'lle3ud's tests !ind toiniiienrs: on 
ApfiJ 2:?, i9]Lo, idenUiied enough the ttners ro ger the dcciphcnnefii 
started by April 27^ lufomied Rene Dussaud of his aaccessi on April and 
sent his preliminary' report to ihe Voimctc Zatmg on May 15. On June 
4, 1930, the \^ojsische Zeittmg printed his irrkle, in which he cHInied 10 
have read ar least evvenrv' leners correctly tthough in fact only seventeen 
were right). With the help of Dhorme's eorrcctaons and improvements^ 
Bauer wrote i^p the dccSphcrment of Ugsritic in keeping with what he 
called his “Alphabet of October j, 19^0'" in a book, d«^ 

Kt^jhcbnfffafcln von RjtF Sebaffira fl laLie/Salle: Max Niemeyer \"erlag, 
1930). whose mcroduction ($ee pp. is a masterpiece of decipherment 

description. Bauer g^ives a more refined account in Alphah^at von Rat 
Schorrira fHalJe/SaUe: .Max Niemeyer VerSag, 193^). Dhormes “Le 
deehiffrement des tablenes de Ras Schamra'* baa been reprinted in flcctfeiY 
Edouard Dhorme •( Paris: Irnprimerie Nationsic, 19^1, pp. 53 i-‘jd» 7tiy>. 
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be criticized for rushing into print in a newspaper instead of 
biding his time to appear in a dignified, scientific journal. Such 
criticism would fail to reckon with a basic characteristic of 
decipherers: they not only want credit for their accomplish- 
rnent, but they want to come in first. Second or third place 
gives small satisfaction to a man with the spirit of a champion* 
Virolkaud went beyond Bauer and Dhorme in 1930. In 
that year more tablets were unearthed, including major liter¬ 
ary compositions that were turned over to Virolleaud for 
publication. Virolkaud^s role in the decipherment of Ugariric 
may therefore be compared in some ways to Rawl in son’s in 
the deciplierment of the Achacmenian inscriptions. Both of 
these scholars went further than their fellow decipherers be¬ 
cause of constant work on a larger corpus of material than 
was at the disposal of anyone else. Wc pay our tribute to 
Bauer, who published his decipherment first (June 4, 1930) 
and to Dhorme, who improved on Bauer s initial work in an 
article that came off press about October i, 1930. Bur Virol- 
Icaud is rhe Father of Ugaritology for much the same reasons 
that Rawlinson is the unchallenged Father of Assyriology. On 
October 3, 1930^ V^irolleaud's results were announced in Paris 
at a session of the Academic des Inscriptions er Bclles-Lcrtres. 
On rhe twenty-founh of that month, he addressed the Acade¬ 
mic on his methods and on the contents of the ne^vly dis¬ 
covered literary texts. That address, wkh stmie revision, forms 
the basis of his article on the decipherment of Ugaritic in the 
19J1 volunie of Syria, in which he came dose to achieving 
the right values for nearly all of the signs in the alphabet.'^ To 
\‘^irolleaud we owe the first edition and pioneer interpretarion 
of nearly every Ugaritic tablet. His publications since 1929 

^ Churics VirolIcAijd, “l_c d^hiifr^ieni dca lablctccs alphabetiques dc Rvi- 
Shamra,' Syria, Xll (1931), 
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arc cocxtciisivc with the history of the subject, froni mysteri¬ 
ous beginnings to the establishment of Ugaritic as a major 
Semitic language taught today in scores of universities and 
seminaries the world over. 

The present writer’s involvement in Ugaritic began in 1935, 
after the decipherment was a fait acccu/ipli. It is only natural 
chat during the 1930s the exciting nature of the Ugaritic 
tablets should have captured the imagination of many scholars 
with varying degrees of linguistic preparation. The result was 
a huge output of literature, in which the student was often 
unable to separate the wheat front the chaff. Aloreovcr, the 
burgeoning crop of new scholars interested in the field needed 
a textbook with a detailed fomiulation of rules. .My Ugaritic 
Granimarf published m 1940, attempted to meet this need- 
The discovery of new texts and the contributions of many 
scholars, however, kept raising the general level of the field, 
so that enlarged revisions of the work appeared; the most re¬ 
cent, Ugaritic Textbook, contains not only a grammar but a 
dictionary, corj>us of texts in transliteration, cuneiform read¬ 
ing selections, and other features designed, as the case may be, 
for the beginner or for the advanced scholar,* 

Bilinguals turned up too late to contribute anything to the 
decipherment. One such text is quite interesting. It lists the 
Ugaritic alphabet and provides the pronunciation of each 
letter in terms of Akkadian signs. Had this tablet been found 
in 1919, it would have served as the key to the decipherment. 
But it was discovered in 1955, a quarter of a century too late 
to be of any use. 

The importance of Ugaritic transcends its decipherment 
interest and its technical value in Semitic linguistics. Its litera- 

by the Ponclficil Biblieil InstituM, Rome, The book jppeared in 
Ln 1967 It wis neprinicd with a Suppkirbrfttv 
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ture occupies a major link in che chain of Western civilization. 
This is hinted in a type of school text, several copies of which 
have been unearthed^ they are quite little tablets containing: 
the ABC of thirr>" letters already arranged in the fixed tradi¬ 
tional order inherited by the Hebrews^ Greeks, and Romans. 
I'he Ugaritic sequence of letters has, in spire of the accidents 
of transmission^ come down to iis in the order of the following 

letters: a b ~ d ^ - h i/j k I iii n o p q r s t u/v -— —. A 

study of Ugarltic literature in its Mediterranean setting shows 
that we have inherited more than just the alphabet from the 
sphere to which Ugarit belonged. 

It was recognized from the start of the decipherment that 
Cgaritic was closely related to Hebrew and Phoenician^ Soon 
w^holc expressions emerged, closely paralleling Old Testament 
expressions. To take only one of many; 


-i un ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

p * bmi * 
him • jt ; 

I 

Dew of henvcfis 
Fat Earth 


h~htiym 

w-Tii-bmiy 

Fmns !he di w of the heavens 
And from the fat of the eanh 


Note that the vocabulary is quire similar^ the consonantal 
skeleton is the same in Hebrew and Ugaritic for “dew” 
'^heavens” (hfmr}, "fat” {hnn), and ''earth'" {ars). Moreover, 
the p>etic parallelism is identical. Instead of rhyme and meter, 
we find the poetic unit characterized by balanced members: 
“dew of heavens"^ is balanced by “fat of earth/' for both are 
manifestations i}f fertility in the same tradition. 

Hundreds of Ugaritic parallels to the I lebrew Bible have 
revolutionized the study of the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament scholars took this in their stride. Their field had 
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%^'eathercd r!ie srorni of Babet Ji7id Bihel^ and they were used 
to newly dtscovered Semitic tc^rs bearing; on Hebrew Scrip¬ 
ture. k w'as soon evident that the Hebrews had not invented 
their language or literal}^ foniis; they had inherited them from 
the older Caiiaanite population. It \^^as the content rather than 
the fonn of the Old Testament that embodied the original 
Hebrew contribution. Scripture forbids the Chosen People 
to conmiir the abominations of the old native jwipulation. 
Some of the abominations—like copulating with anitnals—are 
now atrested not only in the Bible, which might be considered 
biased against the Ginaanites, but also in the Ugaritic religious 
textSt where it has a sacred and honored place in the Baal cuk,^ 
A few Ugaritic texts have been found in Palestine: at Beth- 
Shcniesh^ Taanach, and Mount Tabor. There can be little 
doubt that the kind of literary texts found at Ugarit also 
circulared in Palestine before the Hebrew conquest.^” 

The academic peace was not disturbed until I pointed out 
that Ugaritic literature had unmistakable links simultaneously 
with Homer and the Bible. The Ugaritic Iiptc of Kret deals 
with a hero who established his royal line throxigh children 
whose birth was promised by the gods. The same feature ap¬ 
pears in the only other epic found at Ugarir so far^ the Epic 
of Aqhar> in which a virtuous ruler is blessed with a son 
through divine favor. This is of a piece with the Genesis 
stories of the Patriarchs, who founded a royal line through the 

® Leviticus iS:2j- jo; Ugaritic test 47; V:i7-it. translated in Gordon. Ugjrii 
and Mht&an p. 7^). 

"The Ugaritic Epic of Acjhai is referred to In Ezchiel (14:14; 

Gordon, Ugarir anJ .ifnroaJt Crete, p. ij- That the stor>' was at hi^e in 
Israel since the second nuliennium is suggested by the fact rhat Levi s son 
Qhat (English “Kohach") is named after Atjtiai, while the Hebrew midwife 
Eu*ah (tiixodus iiif) U named after Pbghai, Aqhats sister (Ugaritic 
pdgEjf can only correspond to Hebrew by phonetic taw). 
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intervention of God* This is especially clear in the birth of 
Isaac to Sarah and Abrahani* 

The Epic of Kret deals also with rhe recapture by King 
Krct of his destined bride, Hurrai, from rhe distant fortress of 
another king. This is the Helen of Troy motif. V^^'hat emerged 
is that in Mycenaean times (in which the epics of Ugarir, the 
biblical Patriarchs, and the Trojan War are rooted) all the 
epics deal with royalty and higlilight the recapture of the 
destined bride, for also in Genesis \vc read that t^ice .Abraham 
had to get back his wife Sarah from the harems of other 
kings. 

This breach in rhe “Chine.se Wair that had been erected 
between early Israel and early Greece inevitably touched off 
a controversy. Those on the side of the Olynipian gods re- 
senred Homeric connections with the Northwest Semites. 
Defenders of Scriptural purity objected to any connection 
benveen the Chosen People and the pagans who fought at 
Troy. But after the criticism had run its course, the plain evi¬ 
dence of Ugarir prevailed and objective scholars accepted the 
fact that however different classical Greece was from classical 
Israel, both were rooted culturally in the same ITeroic .^ge 
during the latter half of the second tnillcnnium B.c. The sub¬ 
ject is no longer a topic of active controversy. The two cate¬ 
gories of interested parties may be descrilied as those who 
openly recognize the facts and those who have swept them 
under the carpet. The Utter know the facts, more or Jess, but 
they would rather not be reminded of their existence. 

This peace was not destined to endure, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, 

AH these factor; are dkoiiaeil with documentation in Ciordun. Cofmnon 
Eack^onvd of ^h^ttzAltons. 
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THE AEGEAN 
SYLLABARY 


The earliest inscriptions urrirten 
on European soil are from Crete and arc generally called 
*^\UnoaTi/' The script started out as pictog^raphic and is sonic- 
tinies called '^Cretan Hieroglyphs/^ But the most pictorial 
inscription that has been found so far is the quite distinctive 
Phalstos Disc, wrirten spirally and composed by impressing 
dies in the clay when it was still soft. .More cursive forms of 
the script were developed for common use. 


Ill 
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The Mlnoan system of writing was used for at least two 
quite different languages: Minoan and Mycenaean. The Mi- 
noan texts are called "Linear A” and the Mycenaean tablets 
'Tinear B/' following the temtinology established by Arthur 
Evans, who first found both categories of texts at Kno^os. 
However, the system of writing spread outside of Crete to 
other areas of the East Mediterranean. Mycenaean tablets have 
been found in peninsular Greece^ notably at Pylos and My- 
cenae. An offshoot of the system has been discovered by 
Porphyrios Dikaios at Enkoini, Cyprus, from the Late Bronze 
Age. The system of writing is a syllabary where each sign 
represents a consonant followed by a vowel. Outside of the 
economic and administrative texts in Linear A and Bt which 
we shall discuss later, the systcni is purely phonetic and avoids 
ideograms and determinatives. The only non phonetic sign is 
the word divider, a great help in any decipherments The sys- 
tern was so strongly entrenched in East Alediterranean culture 
that it survived in Crete, and especially in Cyprus, until the 
Hellenistic Age, when it was used in addition to the alphabet. 

Around the middle of the nineteenth century, the Due de 
Luynes^ chanced upon some Cypriote syllabic texts and called 
them to the attcnrioii of scholars in Europe in 1852. But it 
was not until the discovery of a bilingual Phoenician-Cypriore 
inscription in 1869 that there was a basis for an inspired pio¬ 
neer to decipher the Cypriote syllabary. Tiic Phoenician text 
(published by R. H. Lang in 187:) is not intact, but nearly 
all of it can be restored from other inscriptions of the same 
monarch. King Milkiyaron of Idalion and Kition. The restored 
Phoenician text, in translitcration, runs thus: 


^ Hofinfc Theodurc Paul JVwph d'Albcn 
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[byrmH F ty^h ? ] bkit *rb^ 4 mlkyrfi 
[kty 'W^dyt S 7 id] ytti 'wytn^ - "dmi - Mr[7t}] 

I hn ‘^hd^fdk ri]y Irsp Pikt * k mf qly hrk 

I On the day ? of the month t] in the year four 4 of the reign of 
Milkiyaton, [King] 

[of Kition and Idalioit] This is [the statue 1 chat our Lord 
Baalro(in 1 

[the son of Abdimilk] gave and sec up [for] his [god] Reshef- 
MukL, iiecause he heard his venee (and) blessed. 

The Cypriote version can now be rendered as foUows: ^ 

[1 to~t * te-ta-ra^to-i * * pa-side^o-se * 

mi-ii-ki-ya-to-rfo-^e ■ be-ti^o-Pe ' ka-e^tadi~o ne 
pa-d-tc-ii- 

■ ta-^fi€ e-p^-ko-]me-j!a-7ie • to pe-pa-nie-rc-pe 
■ * to~ua-(i-ri~ya-tiJ~tH'‘ * to^te 

ha-te-se-ta-se * Q 

[pa-^da-To-mo~se * ] 0 a-^i-ti~77ddl-ko-7^e * to a-po~lo^pi * 
to ^-nm^kodo-i ■ it~pod ^0~i * ta-se * e^ti-ko-la^se 
[e]~pe-m-ke ■ j m-ka-i ■ a-za^ta-i 

[!n the fourth year] when King Milkiyacon was rulling] Kition 
and idation on the [ast [of the] five (inter]calary days. Prince 
[Baalrom] the (son) of Abdimilk erected this statue for Apollo 
of Amyklat, from whom he had obtained for himself (his) 
desires, tn good luck! 

The direction of the writing in both ha[ves of this bilingual 
is from right to lefCj as is evident from the fact that in the 
last line of each, the unused e>£tra space is on the left. 

It was George Smith, the Ass>^rio[ogisL who deciphered 
Cypriote writing in 187 a on the basis of this bilingual. First* 

^ The transljtcradqn itiahes ii easier J&r the reader la follow, bui the 
dixiphererp of course, did noi know the prouyinnarion of any of the sigie. 
when he began his study of ihe lesf- 
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he correctly assumed from the large number of signs (about 
fifty-five) chat rhe script is a syllabary^ no alphabet has that 
many letters* 

On seeking the Cypriote rendition of the cluster of three 
names that appear in Phoenician as Mlkytn (Amkiyaton)t 
Kty (Kition), and *dyl (fdalion). Smith noted that the syl¬ 
lable which we now know to be li occurs in the first and third 
names, now read vii-lt-ki-ya-io-jw-se and e-Ta-li-o-jte. The 
idenrification of the names supplied phonetic values. Matching; 
up the name of Idalion with X-¥-li-, we obtain X — i (which 
we now prefer to transliterate as c) and Y = da (actually this 
sign stands for either la or da, and it is now conventional to 
write ta, though da is no less correct). The first syllable of 
the king's name has to be because the tn is fixed by the 
Phoenician and the i is \v‘hac indicated the use of the It sign to 
represent vowel leiis /. The royal name also yields ya, io, and 
fio. Smith further obser\'ed that n/lk, which can stand for 
either the verb “to rule” or the noun “king,” occurs twice. 
This corresponded to the repetition inherent in pa-si-h-^o-se 
and pa-sYlc-Ji-[ J , Smith wrongly assumed that ?/ilk is “king” 
in the genitive on the first occasion but nominative in the sec¬ 
ond and that the same holds for the Greek. There are a 
number of errors in this assumption, but it happens that the 
first of the two occurrences in the Greek is indeed the genitive 
of "king.” Then Smith asked himself, “In what kno^^^t lan¬ 
guage is the penultimate syllable different in the nominative 
and genitive of the word for king?” Ik decided on Greek, 
in which the nominative for “king” is basileus^ but the genitive 
is basHeoi, In spite of flaws in his anal^'sis. Smith came up with 
the right identification of rhe language—Greek; and he cor¬ 
rectly identified ba (we now' prefer p(t, but ba is no less correct 
because the sign covers pa and ba}^ si, and le. 
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The few foregoing conclusions and idcurifications cracked 
the system so that further progress could be made. 1 hiis, rhe 
Phoenician name could be matched with the name that 

we now transliterate a-phtt- 7 ifi-H-ko- 7 ie through the identifi¬ 
cation of JifiAi (knovvTi from Milldyaton's name). 

Smith established eighteen values with a high degree of 
probability and proceeded to read Greek names in various 
Cypriote inscriptions with a fair degree of accuracy. His 
limited knowledge of Greek prevented him from refining his 
deciphen:ienr- His work was carried on by men with training 
in cla^^ical Greek; first by the Egyptologist Samuel Birch 
(i«i3-i 885), who had assisted Smith, and then by the Ger¬ 
man numismatis^t Johannes Brandis {1830-1S73). The finish¬ 
ing touches were made by a succession of Hellenists, and now 
wc have specialists in Cypriote Greek inscriptions such as 
T. B. jMitford and Olivier Masson. The standard edition of 
the texts is Masson's Lsi imeripdom Cbypri^tes syii^biques.^ 

Smith's achievement illustrates a number of phenomena that 
recur in the annals of the decipherments. Through seeking 
he discovered truth even though his premises were not entirely 
correct. He also established the language (as Greek) on the 
basis of a single word ("king”). A pioneer has to start some¬ 
where, and if he makes a sweeping generalization on the 
basis of a single word, this is part of the method of the 
declphererp Meticulous philologians wh<i cannot get them¬ 
selves to make a broad inference without a vast array of 
supporting evidence will never decipher a forgotten script 
nor reconstruct a forgotten language. A decipherer must gucss+ 
but he must have the sense to know when his guesses are 
wrongs for they will often be wrong, in which case he must 

* Parish Boccard, 1961. S« p for the bslingtial used hy Snufh ta jsoU e 
the syllahir^’'. 
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discard them, k is rhe lucky guess that pays off. When the 
lucky guess leads to the breakthrough, the decipherer ex- 
jicriericcs an illummatiou comparable to the illumination that 
mystics know. But the breakthrough must be objectively 
demonstrable if it is to be accepted as a reality instead of a 
mirage, 

The inscriptions of Cyprus down into the Hellenistic Age 
are in two languages—Phoenician and Greek. The Greek texts 
arc written somerirrics in Greek letters and sometimes in the 
Cypriote syllabary. The Phoenician alphabet is, of course, 
used for Phoenician inscriptions. There arc also non-Greek 
inscriptions written in the syllabary, and it is no wonder 
that a few scholars have suspected that the F.teocypriotc in¬ 
scriptions (as the non-Greek syllabic texts from Cyprus are 
called) contemporary with the Greek Cypriote syllabic in¬ 
scriptions arc Phoenician. The population may well have 
used more than two languages, but we know that the main 
tu'o \verc Greek and Phoenician. A scholar named A. Alenti 
tried his hand at interpreting the Etcocypriotc version of a 
bilingual as Semitic, but his readings arc wrong. This does 
not mean that his premise is tvrong. Just as wc have noted 
that correct facts sometimes emerge from wrong premises, a 
correct hunch may be hacked up with completely mistaken 
support, so that the hunch is discredited, tihviously, scholar¬ 
ship cannot treat unproved (though possibly correct) guesses 
on the same plane as proven fact. The reason .Menri could 
not get correct readings in the Eteocypriote was not that he 
lacked perspective, intuition, or intelligence hut simply that 
he did not know enough Semitics or cryptanalysis. The 
problem must therefore be tackled afresh. 

An Amathus bilingual in Eteocypriote and Attic Greek of 
the fourth century B.c, reads thus: 
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(Fxc-ocypriote) d^ti^ * Tfiix^to-ri * ln-sa-Tia 

*ii~Ti-$t-io-tio-se a~T{t-ta^iJ-f!a-ka-so-k&~o~se 
ke-ra-ke-TG^tti-lo-sc * ' 

ha-i-U-po^tt 

(Greek) hsp^fiS he minthonsion Arhtmia Arht&nakias eaparriden 


This bilingual proves that tlic signs in EteocypriDtc ccxis 
have rhe same values os in the Cypriote Greek texts, for ^-ri- 
si^iO-Jio^se represents the perst>nal name Ariston iiientioiied in 
the Greek- The same holds for the name of Ariston s father, 
Aristonax^ although the Eteocyprlotc uses the dialectal variant 
Arrowanax , Folhiwing a Semitic 

usage, the personal natiics are accompanied by demonstrative 
pronouns. I hcse pronouns may be suffixed {-oje or -kosCj 
“this"), and prefixed pronouns may he used simultaneously: 

a^Ti-si-to~7iQ-se a-r^-to^^"i!t~7fii-ka-so-kt>-o~sef 'this Aris- 
ton (son of) this Artowanax” (literally, ''this Ariston-rhis, of 
Artowanax-this'*), 

The Greek version is tjuke clear; '"The city of the Ama- 
thiisans (honored) the noble Ariston (son) of Aristonax. 
The verb Is omitted as often in such dedicatory inscriptions. 
But we have an idea of how the people of Amathus honored 
Ariston. The text is written on a stone with footmarks for 
holding a statue. The erection of Ariston s statue was ac¬ 
cordingly rile honor accorded him. 

The clearest correspondence between the two versions is 
at the opening of rhe text: the first two words in the Greek 
arc ^*the^* and *'city”^ the same holds for the Tteocypriotc: 
a-va (or hmni), '^the, this” in various West Scmiric languages, 
and rw-ro-ri (pronounced + e) "habitation(s)i city- 

Both versions therefore start with "the city. Since the city 
did something 'Tor” Ariston, the Semitic preposition h, ^Tor.” 
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is appropriate in h-sa-na ^ “for this Ariston/' 

The details arc discussed in my Evidence for the Alinoati 
Language.* The translation of the entire Eteocy^priote text is; 
'*Thc Amathus-Mukul community, for this Arisron (son) of 
this Artowanav—yea this Cicy-of-X, erected(?) this over him 
as a memorial monument," 

The fact that both the Phoenicians and the Greeks used the 
old syllabary into Hellenistic times, long after the introduc¬ 
tion and spread of the alphabet, reflects the deep roots of the 
syllabary in Cypriote culture. It has therefore occurred to 
scholars that there may be a connection between the Cypro- 
Minoan tablets found by Porphyrios Dikaios at Enkomi of 
the Late Bronze Age (shortly before 1200 ex,) and Eteo- 
cypriote. Some of the signs look alike in both sysremSt but 
other signs do not. Since over half a millennium separates the 
Enkomi tablets from the Eteocypriote texts, considerable 
changes in form would in any case be expected. Inasmuch as 
the trend in Cyprus between the Late Bronze At^e and the 
Hellenisric period was the growth of the Greek population 
and the simultaneous diminution of the Phoenicians, it seems 
likely that the Enkomi texts are Phoenician rather than Grcck. 

The Aegean had been the home of a syllabary since the 
.Middle Bronze Age. We need not delve here into its origins. 
In a world acquainted with various systems of writings in¬ 
cluding Sumero-Akkadian Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic 
new' scripts w'cre bound to appear by the process 
of stimulus diifuslon. The genetic relationship between the 
Cretan syllabary of the Middle Bronze Age and the C^'prioic 
syllabary of the seventh to third centuries B.c. should have 
been obv^lous from the start. In retrospect, we know that 
seven of the signs are the same in form and sound, in both 
* Vtutncir, N.J.: Venrnor Ptiblishent, 196&, pp. j-7. 
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sets of texts. And yet tlie dissimilarity of other signs (mostly 
owing CO chronological and local differences) was enough to 
prevent the decipherment of the older Cretan syUiibary on 
the basis of the kcer Cypriote sign forms. 

The man who unearthed Alinoan civilLzaclon was Arthur 
Evans (1851^1941). Like Heinrich Schlicmann, whose faith 
in the Homeric text had led him to the buried cities of the 
Mycenacans^ Evans atcacbed weight to the ancient traditions 
about the greatness of Knossos and of Minoan civilization on 
Crete. Evans could not accept the common opinion chat the 
splendid culture of the Heroic Age around the Aegean was 
illiterate. The first step coward his discovery of the Alinoan 
and Mycenaean cablets was his tracking down a group of 
seal stones that peasants were finding on Crete. They bear 
signs that are often called Cretan hierc^lyphsT dating from 
the early part of the second millennium B+c- Evans w'as in¬ 
terested in all of Alinoan Crete, but he concentrated his 
efforts on the excavation of the chief center, Knossos, where 
he found tablets which could be divided into two main 
categories that he called Linear -4 and Linear B. The Linear B 
tablets are far more numerous, but on Crete they are still 
limited to Knossos. The Linear A texts, though fewer in 
number, are found on stone and metal as well as clay at many 
sires throughout eastern and cent ral Crete. 

Evans noted on a Linear B tablet a word of rwo signs that 
looked like po-lo in the Cypriote syllaba^v^ Since the word 
\y2s followed by the m.vneless horse detenuinativc, Evans 
compared poAo with Greek pSlos^ '^foal (cognate with 
English ^^foar^). Now we know that this reading is right. 
Had Ev-ans stuck to it, he would have initiated the decipher¬ 
ment of Linear B, but he te|ectcd it as a coincidence because 
it did not agree with his theorj" that Linear B was Minoan 
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and non-Greek. Any scholar who cannot shake off a false 
theor)^ is nor destined to become a decipherer. However^ 
Evans kne\^' from rhe rather pictorial signs on the B tablets 
the objects they dealt with: grain, animals, personnel, clothings 
ceramic and metal vessels^ cliariots^ weapons^, etc. Such signs 
serving as ideograms or detemiinatives can be distinguished 
frrmi the phonetic signs of the syllabary. The no me nils, which 
follo^v a decimal system^ were also clear to Evans. 

.XSany writers made stabs at reading the tablets; one scholar, 
A, EL Cowley, suggested that two words (which we now 
read and ko^a) might be the Greek words 

*"boy,” and koure^ "'girl," though he confused the genders. 
Cowley certainly did not anticipate the phonetic discrepancy 
between the Mycenaean and classical Greek forms of these 
words, nor did he have any inkling rhar rhe second syllable 
would embody V) instead of r. But it is remarkable that 
Cowley implied the correct Greek identificarioii of the 
Linear B tablets, and he did identify a pair of words with 
the correct Creek pair. But his insight led nowhere because 
he lacked the measure of dedication to the problem necessary' 
ro offset the false non-Greek hypothesis of Evans, who had 
many followers. 

Inreresc in the decipherment of Linear A and B was w ide- 
spread because rhe scripts recorded the earliest historically 
important documents composed on European soil and were 
bound to shed light on the emergence of the Greeks in the 
Bron/,e Age.^ It was sensed that the tablets w^ould somehow 

* The carlissr-linQwii Kiin^pcan rexes arc three Jitrtc unintelligible eby 
tablets from Tarriria^ in Runianian '[V3ns>ivania. finm rhe beginning at 
the third millcnniluin bjc. They are proaf af c^r]y literacy in the Balkans 
and suggest connections wirh Sui3U:r. But beyond rliis it is hard to c\'aluatc 
them hisrorically and, as nf now, they cannot he ctim pared in importAnce 
isith rhe jMIrioan imeriptions. 
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he assockted with rhe Heroic Agc^ when Achaeans and 
Trojans fought the war that inspired the I Had, Evans has an 
immcirtal name among the pioneers in archeological discovery* 
That he revealed Minoan civilization, even as Schliemann had 
unearthed Alycenacan civilization, is an outstanding accom¬ 
plishment that can never l>c taken away from him, Bor he 
also hoped to become the decipherer of jMinoan, a task for 
which he was unsuitcii. His natural intelligence led him to 
differentiate sharply between Linear A and IX but his theory 
that the non-Greek Alinoans were the only heroes in the act 
forced him to identify the languages of the two distinct 
categories of tablets. The IJiicar B rablers. as distinct from 
the Linear A, turned out to be quite Creek. In 1939, when 
Carl Blegen found many Linear B tablets at Pylos, It became 
clear that the li tablets at Knossos reflected the conquest of 
that city by main Ian decs. (Later the excavation of more B 
tablets at Alyccnac and elsewhere confirmed this.) But Evans 
would not face the iinplications of any evidence that ran 
counter to his pet theory. 

To make sure that no one else anticipated him in the 
decipherment, Evans withheld the publication of most of the 
Knossos tablets. Accordinglvt his death in 1941 w-as a neces¬ 
sary prelude to progress. Meanwliile, the w^ar years provided 
crypt analytic training for a number of the scholars destined 
to contribute to the deciphcmient of Linc'i^r A and B. It v^'as a 
foregone conclusion that the task should start w'ith the abun¬ 
dant B tablets instead of the relatively few A tablets. The 
addition of the newly discovered mainland texts to the thou¬ 
sands of Knossos texts* now released for publication, gave a 
new impetus to the challenge of decipherment. 

Alice Kober of Brooklyn College perfonned sound and 
methodical work on the analysis of the B tablets between 
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1943 premature death in 1950. She did not assign 

phonetic values or try to pronounce any of the words^ let 
alone identify the language. But merhodologically her work 
u^as outstandings and at the time of her death the lines along 
which she was working were superior to anyone elsc’s^ She 
noted sets of words folloMnng the pattern X^^'ZA, XYZB+ and 
XYC and reasoned that the language was inflected with 
suffixes something like Latin: 

a-7m-cii-s 

a-vii-ci 

In a syllabary of the Cypriote type, this would mean that 
the word had three consonants in the stem and that C started 
with the same consonant as Z but ended in a different vowel. 

She noted that there were several such triplets"" of the 
above type. W e shall represent a second set thus: QRSA, 
QRSB^ and QRD* The “A” and here are the same signs 
as the “A” and in XYZA and XYZB above. For reasons 
given above, D in QRD reflects the same third consonant 
that we find in the stem QRS. Kober deduced that C (in 
XYC) and D (in QRD), though starting with different con¬ 
sonants, ended in the same vowel, on the correct assumption 
that they illustrated the same inflection: 

X’S'ZA : : QRSA (compare ) 

X^'ZB : : QRSR (compre 

XYC : : QRD (ctimprc a-tui^ci) 

She, of course, did not imply that the endings were those of 
Latin irffiicui nor that the language was Latin but only that 
we are confronted with a language of an inflected type, in 
which the conjugations and declensions rc<|uired the variation 
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of the final vowel, the addition of a consonant ro the stem, or 
both. 

The method of aligning' parallel sets of inflected forms 
made it possible to chart the signs so that chose beginning 
with the same consonant were on the same horizontal row% 
while those ending in the same vowel w^uld appear in the 
same vertical column. Such a chart is sometimes called a 
“grid,” and the method of establishing it is called the “grid 
system.” If we were starting to make a grid on the basis of 
the above two examples, signs Z and C would appear on the 
same horizontal row, w'hile signs S and D would appear on 
another horizontal row, but C and D would be in the same 
vertical colutim, 

Kober assembled a number of such triplets, including the 
following in parallel contexts, in the same or similar tablets. 
The first form modifies the names of women (categorized by 
the WOMAN determinative); the second form modifies the 
names of men (categorized by the max determinative): 

1 II 111 IV V VI vri Vllt 
Form iz JKLA MNLA OPQA RSQA TUVQA PBWA XYA HIA 

Fomi 1- JKLB MKLB OPQB RSQO TUVQB PBWB XYB HIB 

For™ j: JKC .MNC OPD RSD TUVD PBS XZ HG 

A gifted young English architect named Michael Ventris 
([912-1956), who had studied classical and several modem 
European languages at an early age, heard Sir Arthur Evans 
discuss an exhibit of Minoan antiquities in, 1936. The boy 
then and there conceived the goal of deciphering the Knossos 
tablets. In 1940 he published an article proposing Etruscan 
affinities, nor did he completely shake off this notion until 
1951, when he scored his breakthrough and deciphered Linear 
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B. It was only after akteen, years of thought and frustrating 
labor that V^enrris seriously considered the possibility that 
the language might be Greek after alL 
V’^entris reasoned that since Fornis j and 2 of the above 
eight wortls were adjectives, they might well tell the places 
from which the people tame, in which case Fonn j u-ould be 
the place-name itself without any adjectival suffix, 

Now, deriv'cd feniinme names ending in -i(y)^ occur in 
Greek as w’cll as other languages around the Alcditerranean. 
Therefore, A might be read y 4 , and the preceding signs 
(L, Q, V, and I) would end in -L T happens to be of 
very high frequency, especially at the beginning of words; 
it should therefore be a vowel, probably a, which in many 
languages, including Greek, is the commonest vowel that 
begins words. It is also clear from the short spelling in Form 3 
that rhe consonant of the case ending (-r) w'as not written. 

\ entris asked himself. What well-known towns in ancient 
Crete can be matched with JKC, MN'C, OPD, RSD, 
XUV Dr If r = J and XUVD has three syllables after the 
a-, the town of Amnlso(s) comes to mind, so that TUVD 
is presumably to be transliterated A-wjj-ni-so, and TUVQA 
^ A-iHi-m-ti-ya, The inasculinc of the latter, TCV'QB, can 

then only be A-jfii-Jtt-ti-yo, *T* 1 / (Amni- 

sos) was the initial reading that opened Ventris’j decipher¬ 
ment of Linear B, 

The fact that A-mi-m-io ends in -o suggests that other place 
names may end similarly. Therefore, while L, Q, W, V, and I 
end in -i, the following have the same rcsj,>ective consonants 
but end in -O: C, D, S, Z, and C. Now S appears not only as 
the final syllable in the name PBS but as rhe second syllable in 
RSD; the latter is therefore a town name of three syllables 
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ending m -oso. Ko-m-so (= Knosscjs) is the obvious readingf 
because the tablets %^'here this uaiuc is found all come from 
Knossos {and none from the ninlnland tablets of Pylos and 
Alvcenae)^ This gives us R = and S = The next ques¬ 
tion is, '‘U'hat other Cretan to^vn, preferably not too for from 
Knossost has three consonants and ends in -so (for No, UU 
OPD, ends in D = so)J' Veneris s choice of TulisofsJ (Tylis- 
sos) proved to be carreer and so yielded O = P = U/rL 
The character of the Cypriote syllabary was always in the 
background of the deciphemienr of Linear B. Actually^ seven 
signs have the same form and sound in the two sysrems; one 
of them is the pa sign (a vertical line crossed by two horizon¬ 
tals)^ which we have represented as M in MNC (No. 11 
above) p The Cretan town beginning with is PhaLstos; this 
would yield to as the value for C (and hence ti as the value for 
L).N was cA'cntually esrsblisbed as the vowel sign i* >vc have 
Pa~}'io for “Phnistos*' {for s never appears at the dose of the 
syllable). The first name JKC has to be another Cretan town 
witli a name of three ermsonants ending in -to; Liil<ro(s) 
(Lyktos), surmised by V'cntrjs, was right, yielding J = lu/m 
and K = it! (where the silent vow'd firs in perfectly for forms 
I and j; Lu-fti-ti-ya and F^ii-ki-tt-yo). 

\’'entris shrewdly surmised that certain designations com¬ 
mon to Pv'los and Knossos might refer to guilds, whereas 
parallel designations limited to cither Pylos or Knossos were 
toponyins (unaugmcnccd or adjectivalized). The names of 
guilds and towns W'crc to be exiiccicd on the analogy of ad¬ 
ministrative texts from Ugarit. 

The phonetic values established by Ventris enabled him to 
detect Greek words, including some that had been interpreted 
correctly (although not pronounced nor identified lingutSTi- 
cally) by other scholars. For example, Kober had showm that 
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what we now read as w-^o accompanies totals of masculine 
curries (of men or male animals), whereas what we now read 
as accompanies totsiJs of feminine entries. Venrris could 
now read them as Greek tosoi (masculine plural) and Wm 
(feminine plural)p many/* Moreover^ Kober had straight¬ 
ened out rhe genders of the words we now read as 
'"boy/* and ko-^\i^ (first identified by Cowley^ albeit 

with genders confused). In accordance with rhe orthographic 
rules formulated by Venrris with the help of his philological 
associate John Chadwick^ and stood for dialectal 

Greek korwo-^^ ''boy,” and korum, *'girl/’“ 

After the decipherment of Linear B as Greek had been 
accomplished^ and the phonetic values ascertained bv^ Venrris 
were kno\™ in the circle of professional Mycenologisrs, 
Carl Blegen noted a Linear B cablet unearthed by his expedi¬ 
tion at Pylos, It is an inventoiy' of differenc sorts of pots, with 
each category described syllabically as well as depicted graph¬ 
ically by a detemiinativc. The laccer shows whether the pot 
is a vnsc or a tripod and whether it has three^ four^ or no 
handles. Applying Ventris' values to rhe syllabic signSt Bkgen 
found that the verbal descriprions fit the accompanying picto- 
graphs in Greek, An examination of the tablet shows that a 
tripod pictograph followed by rhe numeral r is labeled li-ri-po 
— Greek triponfsjj ^‘tripod/’ whereas the same pictograph 
folloiA'cd by rhe numeral i is spelled ti~ri-po-de — tripade— 
rhe exacr dual form in classical Greek. Vessels with no handles 
arc described on the Pylos tablet as “without handle,” 

those with rhrec handles as ri-n-je-ue, “three-handled/' and 
those with four handles ns qe-to-ra-v^e, “four-ban died/* The 

" The reader will find ^tll rhe mromiacitm he nMds abtmi LJntar B in \L 
Vcniiis ajid J, Chadwick, Docinfieiirs /w Mycenaean Greek ([.oniHoEi: 
Cambridge Univeriicy Press, 3^56), 
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prefixed din)-, “withouc," and tri-j "‘three,*^ arc perfect Greek; 
“four*^ is dialectal and looks more like Latin qudWwr than 
standard Greek tetrd-^ but no one should expect Mycenaean 
Greek to be exactly like any particular previously known 
dialect. 

Ventris^s decipherment of Linear B as Greek was not only 
well done but in general well received. The confirmation sup'^ 
plied by the irtnal biUngual" from P)dos came at |ust the 
riglvr time to convince many who niiglit otheniV^ise have hesi¬ 
tated. To be sure, a few doubting Thomases still refuse to 
accept the testimony of the Pylos tablets and one scholar went 
so far as to accuse \^entris of clandestine knowledge of the 
Pylos tablet. The implicarion was that Venrris had based his 
decipherment on that tablet, and therefore his phonetic values 
had been contrived to describe the pots. Anyone who knows 
the integrity of Venrris and Blegen cannot imagine them en¬ 
gaging in anything even rcniotely smacking of skulduggery. 
There are always those who believe exactly what they w'ant 
to believe, facts nocvidthstanding. It is a mistake to take ob^ 
scurantists too seriously, no matter how learned they happen 
to be. 

The general acceptance of Ventris's decipherment is due 
also to the desire of those raised in the classical tradition to 
enhance the glory of Greece. Not that there was ever any 
reason to doubt that Achilles^ .Agamemnon, or Nestor spoke 
Greek. But archeologists had come up with all kinds of theo¬ 
ries,. and the prestige of Sir Arthur Evans had lent much weight 
to the notion that Linear A and B were not Greek. Therefore* 
though Venrris^s decipherment was a surprise, it was a wcL 
come and pleasant surprise to Hellenophjles. And what civil¬ 
ized person is not Hellenophile? 

The sudden death of Michael Venrris in an automobile 
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accidenc on Septcinbcr 6, 1956, snuffed out the life of a 
talented and fortunate young man. He died after succeeding 
in his life work, having received recognirion and due honors 
at home and abroad. The niopping-up operarion is being com¬ 
pleted hy others. 

Wc now conic to Linear the script that expresses the 
language of Eu ropers first high civilization* The A system is 
essentially rhe same as the B. There arc a number of signs 
used in A that were not needed in B, because the A language 
has sonic phonemes that do not occur in Mycenaean Greeks 
But nearly all the common phonetic signs of R arc found in A. 
Some names and words are common to both the A and B 
texts, shoeing that the same signs have essentially the same 
pronunciation in both systems^ thus, Phaistos is written Pa-i-to 
in A and E texts. As soon as Ventris^s deciphennent was 
known, several scholars published monographs on Linear A^ 
based on the correct premise that we can now pronounce most 
of the A texts and that therefore the A lan^^uage could be 
deciphered, provided that it belongs to some well-known 
family. 

As the first important language written in Europe, the 
Minoan language of Linear A is of unique interest, especially 
since it is clear that the Minoans provided the cultural partem 
(including the script) for the first historic Greeks, nan^ely^ 
the Mycenacans, whose ways of fighting and living are de¬ 
picted in the Hind and the Odyney. 

Objective linguistic analysis showed, even 1 >efore the de¬ 
cipherment of Linear B, tinw the languages of the tvv^o sets of 
tablets were quite different from each other. For one thing, 
the vocabularies are different, and the words in A arc in gen¬ 
eral shorter than those in B. 

This much could be predicted: since B is Greek and A is a 
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totaUjr different biigu:Jges the decipherment of A would meet 
svith opposition for the santc reason rhat Ch'.iiiipollion s work 
did. Ventris deser%'cd a cordial arid positive reaction! because 
he %V3S righr. Bur, as noted above, that Is not the only reason 
he got it. Those reared in the classical tradition were favor¬ 
ably disposed because the Mycenacans tumed out to be Greeks 
whereas doubts had been cast on this by the school of livans^ 
Champollion^s decipherment ran into opposition, in spite of 
the fact that its veracity w'as crystal clear, because those 
raised in the cla^ical tradition did not want credit given to a 
“barbaric” people in the Greek world, and, in a sense, Egypt 
(especially Alexandria) is part of the ancient Greek sphere. 
Resistance to identifying those who brought the first high 
civilization to Greece as ^1>arbarians” is to be expected regard¬ 
less of the affinities of those ^^arbarians” and regardless of the 
evidence and methods used to decipher Linear A. To he sure, 
there have been efforts to make out some or all of rhe A 
tablets as Greek or to identify them as at least some kind of 
Indo-European. Greek is an Indo-European language^ and 
even affinities with Hittire would at least keep things in the 
Indo-European family. (Anything to salvage the Aryanism 
of the earliest great civilization on Greek soil!) Despite the 
clear archeological fact that the main ties of Alitioan Crete 
are with Egypt, there is an undercurrent of antagonism to 
the prospect that the Minoans* who brought high civilization 
to Europe^ may have been of Egyptian or some equally un¬ 
acceptable ^'barbaric^* origin. 

As we have already observed, an enlightened Greeks none 
other than Herodotus+ the Father of I listor\% took a different 
view of “barbarians” such as the Egyptians. Unlike Edith 
Hamilton, Herodotus saw in EgJ'pT the origin of much that 
had taken root in the classical Creek world; and he lived in 
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the fifth centun'' b.c-i when Athenian civili^a^^on reached its 
Periclean height. No one ever Joved the Greeks more fhan 
Herodotus did, bur there was nothing provincial about his 
outlook. 

Up to this point, we have in a sense followed the decipher¬ 
ments from a distance. It is often hard to establish the sequence 

progress or the mental processes that led to or refined the 
decipherments. When Rawlinstin was asked how he had ar¬ 
rived at a certain reading (that had subsequently proved to 
be correct), he used to repiy^ “^^How should I know?” This 
ansuer need not always have l>ecti a device to silence unwel¬ 
come questioners. Rawlinson, and others before and after him, 
may have hit on truth without consciously knowing the mental 
processes whereby they arrained it. The mind is, after all, the 
most wonderful of computers; Cham{K>llion and Rawlinson 
had over the years fed into their ^^computers^^ much v'aried 
knowledge that could combine to produce true conclusions. 
The uninformed observer ntight explain the process as intui¬ 
tion or Incky guesswork; but when Chanipollion was able to 
identify a group of hieroglyphs on the Rosetta Stone with 
Greek ^efiethiia^ “birthday celebrations," it was because he 
knew Coptic and had rhe kind of mind that combines relared 
data cogently. He sensed that Coptic 7 nm/ 7 iiose^ "to be born,” 
must be cognate with Hieroglyphic Egyptian 7in because the 
Greek translation ge-neihlia left no doubt. He thus established 
the continuity of ancient Egyptian and Coptic and showed 
rhe way on v^^hich Egy^ptology' was to proceed. And yet who 
can now say exactly how Champollion or Rawlinson or \^en- 
tris arrived at each step forward? 

tn the preceding pages, wt have read a schematized and 
simplified account of the first creative step in the achieve- 
ntents. After a pioneer has gotten his decipherment launched 
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on ks forw'ard marcK, he may be more interested in advancing 
it further than in telling how he did it. And if, in order to 
stake his claims to priority, he tells the story, he may be 
tempted to color the account in order to strengthen his claims, 
In any case, it is hard enough honestly to describe what has 
gone on in one’s own mind, let alone reconstruct tbe thinking 
processes of someone who died a decade or a century ago. 
There may accordingly be some merit in n\y describing the 
story of the decipherment of Linear A. 

In telling the story of the decipherments, it is easier to 
describe the technicalities of the breakthrough than to fathom 
what led up to it in the decipherer’s past. For this reason, I am 
inclined to open the account of the decipherment of Linear A 
with the tale of what 1 consider to be the main elements in 
my upbringing and education. 

My story starts at home. My father, Benjamin L. Gordon 
(1870-1965), had received his cttrly education in the Talmudic 
academics of Lithuania. The atmosphere in w'hich he was 
raised w as one where learning was prized for its owti sake. 
There w'cre, of course, ignorant members of the conmuinity, 
but even they looked up to tire scholars as the cream of man¬ 
kind. The students were not motivated by courses and credits 
nor by examination grades. They went from academy to ac¬ 
ademy (without transfer credits!) so as to be where they 
could Icam most at the feet of the masters. When they felt 
they could profit more under another teacher, they moved on 
to another academy. Their initial reputations as qualified 
scholars depended on the reputation of the scholar who certi¬ 
fied them. Certification was given when a master considered 
a young scholar ready to function on his own as a master. 
The curriculum was limited to Hebrew and rabbinic Aramaic 
tests. Whatever the program lacked in ecumenical breadth, it 
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made up iti depth atid in dcdicacion to the life of learning'. My 
father came to America at almost the age of twenty at the close 
of the 1880s, and after learning English and whatever else was 
then required for entering a professional school in the United 
States^ he started his medical education and graduated as a 
phvMcian from Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia in 
1896. ^ 

In his later years my father wrote his autobiography, so 
rhai 1 do not need to tell his life story or eulogiicc him here." 
But 1 should like to note that he w'as one of those reniarkahle 
Victorian individuals who avoided religions <ibscurantlsm on 
the one hand and scientific dehumanization on the other. He 
cherished traditional learning in its proper place, as well as 
modem science in its proper place. As a result, I grew up in a 
home where ancient texts and modem enlightenment were 
harmoniously intertwined, without the needless extremism 
of either the Wjlliam Jennings Bryan or the Clarence Darrow 
variety. 

.\Iy foreign-language study began with biblical Hebrew 
when I was five years old. The lvalues inherent in such a train¬ 
ing are many. The content of the text makes an indelible im¬ 
pression on so young a mind^ but it has other effects too. For 
one thing the child Iciims that there arc languages completely 
different from his own; there arc scripts that not only have 
different letters but may even run in the opposite direction^ 
These facts may not be expressed to the child, bur somehow 
or other they sink in through illustrarion. 

In high school I majored in mathematics but also studied 
Latm and German, while continuing Hebrew and Aramaic 
extracurncularly. At the Univcrsit}^ of Pennsylvania, while 

dife Tw:/ IV&rfdt (\c« ^ urk; Bookman .W- 
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continuing those langn^jges, I added the study of Greek, 
Swedish, and Arabic. 

Swedish played an important role in my linguistic training. 
My teacher. Axel Johan LTppvall, had a contagions love for 
his native language. After six weeks of Swedish, I was reading 
Swedish classics at sight, 1 had made a discovery: If anybody 
takes the trouble to look up and memorize every word and to 
understand every detail of the grammar in the first twenty 
pages of any book, he can read the rest of the book with 
scarcely any need of a dicrionary. This is so because each 
autlior has his own style and mode of expression, which for 
the most part unfold in aity twenty-page sampling of Ins 
writing. Having read one book (it happened to be Selma 
Lagcrldfs ierumleifiy^ 1 could read any book by the same 
author; I easily got into other authors (such as Strindbei^ and 
Tcgncr) after mastering the details on the first few pages of 
one of their books. That I could do this with Swedish inspired 
me with confidence that I could duplicate the experience with 
other languages as well. One summer I decided to learn 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. Dutch, and Dano-Nor- 
wegian by myself, througlt studying each one of them one 
hour per day during the three-month vacation. After reading 
through a grammar of each language rapidly, I would begin 
to translate a worthwhile book whose contents interested me. 
Having mastered in detail the first twenty pages, 1 would 
read the rest more quickly, looking up only those w^rds 
whose nteaning I could not guess from context. I took sight- 
reading examinations in the autumn at the University of Penn 
sylvi^nifi and was awarded svght-reading ccrtifiCfites in all o 

them. 

In graduate school I majored in Semitics m a department 
that required training in all the ntajor Semitic languages as 
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well as a reading knowledge of Latint Greek, French, and 
Gcmian. The students were also obliged to study linguistic 
science outside the department and were encouraged to study 
Sanskrit because of its value in understanding linguistic sci¬ 
ence. Emphasis was placed simultaneously on biblical philol¬ 
ogy and on archeology, along with the study of newly dis¬ 
covered inscriptions- Although there were no courses in 
history^ in their written examinations to qualify for the 
doctorate, the students were held responsible for voluminous 
readings in history. The scope of such a program is hard to 
find nowadays in an age of growing specializiation. 

[ fee! a debt of gratitude to some of my teachers, for a 
variety' of influences. One of my Greek teachers, H, Lamar 
Crosby, conv'eyed his love of the text of Homer so deeply 
that the llkd has ever since haunted me. \\ hen he read the 
Greek, or translated it into his dignified English, his resonant 
voice had a dramatic and tuclodious quality that made the text 
unforgettable. Homer became so much a part of me that in 
later years, when the time was ripe, it came to the fore to 
combine with my biblical interests and resulted in '‘Homer 
and Biblc.’^« 

1 studied Larin, linguisric science, and Old Persian under 
Ro-land G. Kent, a meticulous scholar representing nineteenth- 
century' linguisTic science with its wholesome stress on pho¬ 
netic law. Although he helped found the Linguistic [nsiitute 
of America, Kent was not atunc to the voguish innovations 
of latter-day linguistic schools of thought. He had time only 
for a few solid novelties, such as the discovery and application 
of the phoneme. I am convinced chat what our stutlents still 
need js old-fashloncd discipline of the Kent variety; only after 

■Reprinted from H^hr^ Union Cotiefit AmjuaK XX \1 (1955); reissued, 
Vmrnor,N,J,: VmrfKir Pub]Lihens 1967. 
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they have mastered phonetic law should they go on to newer 
and more intriguing developments. 

1 wrote my thesis under James Montgomery, my idea o 
scholar and gentleman. With him I studied Hebrew, biblical 
philology, Arabic, iithiopic, and a variety of Syro-Aramaic 
dialects He got nie Interested in Aramaic magic bowls, and 
1 was the only student of his who continued his work in that 
field. 1 profited from my magic studies because they helped 
round out mv understanding of antiejuity, A comen cion a 
education tends to stress the literary, esthetic, and artistic 
products of the gre-at cultures, so that we come out chmking 
that every other Hebrew was a prophet and every other Greek 
was a philosopher. The rank-and-file were plain people trying 
to make a living and were susceptible to all kinds of unscien¬ 
tific and unspiritual influences that we now brand as supersti¬ 
tion and bigotry. Mtmtgomer)' insisted that his indents tea 
history extensively. He was an admirer of the incompawble 
Eduard Mever, and my most cherished set of btxiks is .Mont¬ 
gomery’s personal copy of Meyers Geschichte des Altertitws 
that I have read and reread and refer to constantly. 

The thesis 1 wrote for Montgomery was on the rabbmic 
exetiesis in the Vulgate of Saint Jerome.* Jerome (d. a ji';) 
studied with Palestinian rabbis to master the Hebrew Bible in 
order to translate It correctly into Latin. Jerome's insistence 
on going back to the sources helped crj^stalliitc my natural 
inclinations along these lines. Jerome was not exactly popu ar, 
Ijcciuse of his insistence on getting at the rnith 
source itself, but he was uncompromising in his ideals and he 
has left us a great monument that has stood the test of time. 
The animosities char he provoked by his integritj, an accom 

-c, H. Gordon, "Rabbird. in the Vulgate of Rroverbs,” 

of Btblitd XlAV {T:9J'0Jt jS4-4a6, 
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plishmcnr must have affected my attitude tou'ard the critics of 
those who do thin^. To achieve anything outstanding, one 
must have more confidence in his work and in hiS ability to 
perform it than in the critics. 

My thesis was hardly a pioneering task, but it was solid and 
in every way good for me. It made me plow through a lot of 
Larin, Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, and other 
sources in order to arrive at sound conclusions demonstrable 
through bona fide evidence. I also was confirmed in my 
predilccrion for intergroup cooperation; Jerome left Rome to 
study with JcvvJsh scholars in Bethlehem. I have made a num¬ 
ber of pilgrimages to rhe Grotto where Jerome is said to have 
written the \ uigatc. He is my kind of saint; his status was not 
gained by miracles, nor was his sainthood conferred by decree. 
The sheer weight of his intellectual achievement has won him 
a place among the immortals not only in the Church but in 
the annals of secular Western culture, too. Montgomery sug¬ 
gested this doctoral topic, and 1 accepted it without hesitation. 

I think he rcaljiteil that what a young scholar needs is to 
sharpen hus skills by working on sources, Later, when he has 
mastered hLs tools, he can go on to bigger things. 

I must also mention Montgomery’s advice to turn out useful 
publications, useful in the sense that they help other scholars 
m their work. When 1 wrote the Ugaritic Gratmnar,^^ ] was 
following this advice. 

-My most effeccit e teacher was a martinet-Ma.\ Mai^olis. 
He wis a thorough craftsman and a master of his subject. He 
was a biblical philologian, working on the Septiiaginr. His 
know ledge of the Old Testament text was phenomenal. Me 
c.vpecred all his students to recognize any oral quotation from 


*®Rome, 1940, 
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Scnprurc and identify it by book and chapter* If he fired a 
three- or four-word Hebrew quotation at a student and the 
student failed to identify it, he promptly told the studentt 
^^Go CO helll^^ and went around the room telling each student 
chat failed to recognize the source the same thing, sometimes 
varving it with *^Tliere is room for you^ too. 

I began to study with Margolis when I was only eighteen^ 
and was more inclined to emulate his erudition than to resent 
his abusive language. After being reviled before the class a 
number of times for not spotting his Hebrew ciratloiiSt I asked 
him after class one day how I might improve my familiarity 
with the Hebrew text. He told me to read as much of the 
Hebrew Bible as 1 could make time for each day, starring with 
Genesis 1:1 and reading straight through to the end of the 
Old Testament, I did this and noticed how many more cita¬ 
tions 1 was progressively able to locate in class. 

\\“ hen I finished the final chapter of Chronicles, 1 reported 
to Professor Margolis to tell him the good news. He replied 
with a faint smile, "Now begin over again.^" I never forgot 
the morah mastery comes only through familiarity with the 
subject matter. He scorned tlie kind of scholarship that de¬ 
pended on dictionarieSt concordances, and other reference 
books. There is a place for such books {and his library con¬ 
tained them), but a master has co have the bjtsic knowledge of 
his field in his head. He used to say. “^\'hcn you buy a loaf 
of bread in the grocery store, you do not tell the clerk chat 
you have money in the bankj you have got to lay a coin, on 
the counter, in the same way, no scholar should think that he 
does not have to know* his basic material by heart because he 
can look it up in concordances and indices, .\loney in the bank 
does not cake the place of ready cash in the pocket. 

Alargolis^s classes made an indelible impression. A Bible 
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seminar required chc ciulrc apparatus on the large central table- 
Of course, every student brought his own Hebrew Bible- But 
on the table were the huge rabbinic Bible, some giant polyglot 
with the ancient versions, the leading ancient and medieval 
commentaries, and finally the best modern conimcntarics. The 
entire apparatus was scrtitinizcd for each verse read. Natu¬ 
rally it would take a year to co\'er a couple of chapters, but 
the student who survived a few years of such a training got 
something precious that most students Jack, 

Margolis would ask each student to take on a special assign¬ 
ment, such as a particular version or commentary and be 
responsible for its evidence. He told me on my first day in 
class to handle the Syriac version. “Bur 1 don't know Syriac,” 
1 protested* He looked at me sternly and growled, “Where 
do you think you are? In a kindergarten? Go home and learn 
Syriac.” Syriac script was then strange to me, but I got a 
grammar, quickly learned the characters, and found that it 
is not very different as a language from Aramaic, which I 
knew. The lesson .Viargolis rudely taught me stuck. If I need 
a language, I’ve got to learn it. And if I have to UEG a bn^ii^g€ 
right awaj% there is no time to wait for courses to be offered. 

The subject that I learned better than any other in all of 
niy schooling was Hcbrcitv lingul'^tics under Margolis. He was 
nor interested in the normal forms of the Hebrew language. 
For them he told me to read a derailed grammar book^ which 
[ should master and use for reference. Fie taught the imderlv- 
ing principles: mosrly accentuation* syllabificarion^ phonetics^ 
and morphology along the most basic lines. Then he would 
call sometme to the board and ask him to write a Hebrew word 
which hap|>eued to be a rare or erotic form. The student 
would almost invariably botch it and would be called an ig¬ 
noramus. T hen Margolis would draw out of the student the 
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them to the form, thus correcting it* Then he would ask 
the siudem, ‘'Does this look right?” The student would be 
afraid to say “Yes” or “No." whereupon Margolis would tell 
Itim to look up such and such a passage, and there the form 
would be in the classical text. This would teach the student 
to understand and apply rhe basic principles that were often 
the mcehanical reflexes of syllabification or accent. For Mar¬ 
golis, SprachKefiibJ meant nothingi texts and texts alone were 
the criterion. He derived particular pleasure from showing 
students that they could not trust their Sprachgefiibi in any 
language, incUiding their own. 

Tn Hebrew (and even more so m old Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions) all that is written may be simply the consonantal skeleton. 
Thus, the reader has to decide, so to speak, whether “dg" is 
“dog” or "dig” from eontext; tht rtm irll dg tb dtch is to be 
read “that man will dig the ditch.” whereas th dg bt th ct is to 
be read “the dog bit the cat.” .\ny seasoned Semitist can recog¬ 
nize a familiar Hebrew passage xt hen he sees the comonanrs. 
.Margolis, of course, could S[>ot any consonantal citation from 
Scripture by chapter and often by verse. But he had so mas¬ 
tered the structure of Hebrew that lie could also spot any 
biblical verse if confronted with its vocalic skeleton without 
any indication of the consonants. It is as if one could recog- 
in -o- -ct-c '^Ciod save ^he King- 

In later years, the training he gave me paid off. My ability 
to formulate in detail the grammar of Ugantic xvas largely due 
to his training. 

Another factor that was built into my curriculum as a 
whole, though it was not the result of any one subject or 
teacher, was the variety of scripts as well as languages i studied 
simultaneously. Egyptian, Cuneifonn, Ethiopic, as well as 
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mori^ fanviliar scripts taug'ht me to read with or wirhoui 
vowfilst ^0 know what ^ syllabary was as disfino: from an 
alphabcCt ^nd above all to distinguish language from script* 
The Syro-Aramaic dialects I studied were all the same lan¬ 
guage buf written in Hebrew letrers, Alandaic letters, or any 
of three quire different Syriac fonts, [ was exposed to Judeo- 
Arabic, the Arabic language in Hebrew letters; and to Coptic, 
the Egyptian Language in Greek letters. Accordingly* I not 
only wrote grammars of languages in their familiar scripts, but 
I undertook the reinterpretation of an Aramaic incantation in 
Babylonian Cuneifonu complete with grammar and glossary'. 

1 do not know exactly when the idea of tackling Minoan 
first occurred to me^ but it probably totik place during my 
archeological readings or seminars when I xvas a graduate stu¬ 
dent (19^7-30). In any case, it was sometime prior to June, 
*^har I conceived the desire to decipher Allnoan. I can 
only surmise the genera] niotivation behind the specific de¬ 
sire. Ail my teachers stressed the importance of originality- If 
an arricle did not have something new, it was not worth pub¬ 
lishing. For this reason 1 have never really had ^ny taste for 
criticism, bibliography, or summarizing the present status of 
sonic topic, I have on occasion yielded to pressures for doing 
those types of article, and there is nothing reprehensible in 
doing them, but I have never enjoyed the role of reviewer* 
bibliographer, or author of encyclopedia articles. In the 
^vell-esrabllshed fields, such as Assvriology, [ could make 
original contributions such as the grammar of rhe N^uzu 
dialect,but working out the rules of some dialect of a well- 

Aramik Int:5inTaTD[5n in Cuncifarmr Arebiv fur OomifiiwJbtiirg, 
All los-m "The Cuncifonn .Aramaic Incanijitiqn/' Ori^fAlLt, IX 

llic Dialect of ihc Xuiu Tablets," VlJ 
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known liingaage is not the same as working out a language 
or a scripc from scracch. There are degrees of originality^ 
and since 1 had been taught the fruits of the labors of Cham- 
polllon, G rote fend, Ra^yllnson, Hrozny, and others^ 1 felt 
the urge someday to tackle a major unsolved probleiii^ 1 was 
attracted to jMinoan because ! felt that it was the outstanding 
major problem. I know 1 had coticeivcd the desire before 
junCt ^ 93 ^f because of an incident aboard the old French 
liner Futria that mouth. I had accepted an archeological field 
appointment with the American Schools of Orlcnral Research 
in Jerusalem and Baghdad, which was to keep me In the Near 
East for four years (1931-35)* tn those days before flying 
had become common^ we ^vetc fortunate In seeing more by 
land and sea in our travels. One June night as we were sailing 
along the cosist of Crete, [ was sitting with a group of 
companions on deck, and [ was impelled to express my 
thoughts somewhat as follows, ^^Thc Minoan inscriptions from 
this island are the main challenge to the decipherers of 
tomorrow. Sonieone with the necessary knowledge will suc¬ 
ceed, through hard and honest work+ in deciphering Minoan. 
tn retrospect, 1 realize chat is no way to talk to traveling 
companions on a moonlit night In the Mediterranean^ but 1 
was shamed and silenced by a middle-aged businessn^an named 
Mr. fiaviSt who looked at me with disgust and said, \ ou 
sound like a high-school valedictorian.^^ I mention the incident 
only to bring out the fact that my active concern the 
problem twenty-fiv'c years later had a quarter-century of 
brooding (nuich of it subconscious) behind it. 

The archeological years came at the right stage of life. 1 
was young, single, and impressionable. In the Near East 1 
learned to speak a number of the languages— Arabic, Mebrew, 
French, and Gemiau—of which 1 had hitherto only a reading 
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knowledge. I became familkr with the realities of 
archeology^ arid 1 spent time reading jnscripdons on the 
original clay or stone. The climate and geography of the 
area with which 1 was dealing became real to me. j\Iy assign¬ 
ments were in Iraq (from Ur in the south to Tepc Gaii^Ta 
in the north), Palestine, Transjordan, and years 

igji ro 1935 were relatively gE>od ones in the Near East; 
the new nationalisms had not yet taken over, and it was 
possible to travel and cross borders with more freedom than 
no\i'. 

Since 1935 1 have spent my life (evxept for World War II) 
on a variety of campuses, teaching and writing particularly 
on the ancient languages and literatures. The four-year hiatus 
during the war did me much good. Two years of World 
W ar 11 were devoted to breaking enemy codes and ciphers. 
In addition to doing the work, 1 also took die home-study 
courses offered by the Army. The courses laid down the 
principles and methods- in rhe work I constantly applied them. 
The next two yeara tt^re spent in Iran^ where [ had the 
opportunity of seeing western Iran, including Behistun, Perse- 
polls, Pasargade, and Naqsh-e-Rustam, 

On returning to academic life, I found 1 could no longer 
remain at peace xvith some of the established dogmas of 
scholarship. One of the dogmas was the supposed polaritv of 
the ancienr Greeks and Hebrews. These two peoples were 
generally considered to have entirely different backgroundSt 
as though they had dev'eloped in opposite ends of the world, 
^^'hcreas they were both ilasr Alediterranean folk whose his¬ 
tory unfolded during the same centuries. The complete separa¬ 
tion of Jews and Greeks in the minds of the scholars was not 
the producT of specialized ignorance. All the older Semitists 
had been educated in dairies, and the older classicists were 
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all at l&ast familiar with the contents of the Old Te^amcnt. 
The dichotomy was dogtiiatic, and academic rcspcccability 
required that one adhere to itt at least tacitly* hether (or 
to what extent) the ^^'^One World concept that as so much 
in the air during my formative years had affected my thinking, 

I cannot say; but [ know that niy thouglit does not tend 
toward con^partmentalization- Much of my published work is 
comparative. 

[n 1940 my Uguntk Ormirnm appeared and in 1947 
enlarged and revised edition appeared under the tlilc of 
Ugariflc tiandbook; it was followed in 1949 by a volume of 
rranslarions called U^aritk Uteramre. My position in scholar¬ 
ship was fixed—or at least seemed so. The image that 1 had 
projected among scholars at large (1 do not refer to those 
who happened to know of my full publication record) was 
that 1 w'as a specialist who knew everything about Lgaritic 
and consequently nothing about anything else. The image 
w^as not only unrrue, but it irritated me. Even if it were true, 
a person either grows or dies. I had to look forward. Ugantic 
was not to me a blind alky but a key chat unlocked several 
gates. 

I had seen in Ugaritic epic a bridge between ancient Israel 
and Homeric epic. This bridge w’as not contrived^ nor was it 
of minor significance. It meant a new chapter in the history 
of Wkstern civilization* My work resulted in the monograph 
entitled “Homer and Bibie;^ concluding that “Greek and 
Hebrew civilb^tions were parallel structures built upon the 
same East Mediterranean foundation. ^ The reactions were 
sharp; some of the reviews were lavish in their praise^ while 
others were scornful. But this much was clear; I was no 
longer a sedate scholar whom sjwiclalists accepted as another 
quiet specialist, t had become a disturber of the academic 
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peace and at rhe same time a schokr whose writings and 
lectures were of interest to a wider public. 

My studies of the Greeks and the Hebrews inevitably 
focused on Crete, the island that is midx^'ay between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. While my "Homer and Bible** was in its 
formative stage, Venms’s decipherment w'as accomplished 
and confirmed. Scholars who were actively engaged in Linear 
A and B studies reali 7 .cd that Ventris's solution of B opened 
the prospect of solving A, bur they vi'ere unable to identify 
it linguistically. Aly active participation in the deciphcmient 
began in December, 1956, when I received a copy of Docu- 
vieiits in Mycenti^aJi Greek by V^entris and Chadwick.^® One 
incidental topic struck me as particularly significant: the 
authors jwint out that the quasi-bilingual vase-and-tripod in- 
ventory from Pylos followed a tradition that the Mycenaean 
Greeks had inherited from their Minoan predecessors. A 
Linear A tablet from Hagia Triada (near Phaistos) is also an 
inventory of piots with syllabic descriptions accompanying 
pot pictograms. The authors noted that the “vessels are an^ 
notated with sign-groups corresponding to Linear B sn-pn 
and ka-^o-pa^t cup; with pJi-pea, ni-pm-ra and pa-ta-qei rhe 
difference of language is obvious.”'* This statement rightly 
implies that the A and B script is essenrially the same (at least 
to the extent that rhe phonetic signs common to lx>th were 
read the same way) but that the languages of A and B are 
quite different, because these vessel names are entirely different 
from the known .Mycenaean vessel names. What struck me 
was that three of the five Minoan vessel names looked Semitic; 
iii-pu, kij-ro-pa, and sii~pa-ia (as they can also be transliterated; 
note that r and / are not differentiated In the script) resemble 

** London: Cambridge Univeratrv' Pre^ '95^- 

j,S. 
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the following Semitic vessel minics which appear in Ugaritic 
thus: spf Arp-J®, and spl. This tied in with the statement that 
ku-ro in Linear A designated totals;'* Semitic kuli-, “alh” 
occurred to me immediately* One should not jump to sweep¬ 
ing conclusions on the basis of four words, but these four 
Semitic words were evidence suggesting the po^ible nature 
of the Minoan language, and I wanted to call this fact to the 
attention of scholars promptly. I wrote a short article on 
these four words and concluded that they made it «^rth 
probing the possibility tliat Minoan might be Semiric, I sent 
it to O. G. S. Crawford for publication in his journal 
Avtiqulty* 

Why [ turned to Crawford requires a word of explanation. 
He had written to me a few years before, concerning Ugaritic. 
Our correspondence continued, and a friendship gre^^ up 
bringing with it the realization that we shared interests, atti- 
rudes, and standards. Both of us abhorred pedantry. 1 found 
in him an archeologist concerned with u'idc issues as well as 
with techniques and methods. He found in me a phUologlan 
interested in wide issues as well as in techniques and methods. 
We soon discovered in each other a concern w ith the ori^ns 
and development of Western civilization in the East Mediter¬ 
ranean. I wrote and he published an article on “The Role of 
the Philistines.”** He had asked me to write on the mature, 
as against the petty, use of philology. The article I wrote 
appeared in Antiquity under the title “Language as a Means 
to an End.”’^ Crawford was a bit disappointed in my restraint; 
he felt that a niercileB broadside attack on the pedants was 
In ordcr^ whcrieas I simply stated the casCt ^ striking 3nd 

XXIX t47“49- 
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new IKustnirion, and let ^he facts speak for themselves. 

Crawford was one of the few creative editors I have known. 
He played a dynamic role in getting articles chat packed some 
punch. In Britain he was considered a little off-beat but he 
ran a fine journalH and in a field udeh its full share of srontbics, 
he was obviously alive. So I sent him my fir^t litile article on 
Minoan, and he replied by reium mail chat he felt I was on 
the verge of a major discovery. He said the Semitic nature 
of Minoan was obvious to him and that [ should work on 
the Linear A tc?crs for a few months and send him a com¬ 
prehensive article which he would publish in the Seprembcft 
8957, Issue of For the remaining half of the winter 

and all that spring, I spent c%Try minute 1 could salvage on 
the [Jnear A tablets, 

1 he largest collection of Linear A texts are the 1 tablets 
from Hagia Triads, There arc a nuinber of other inscriptions, 
including eighteen inscribed cuk objects of stone, but I could 
nor make rnuch of them at that time on the basis of the 
published photographs and copies. Accordingly^ my early 
studies on Atinoan were based mostly on the Hagia Trkda 
tablets. 

Aly article was called Notes on Alinoan Linear and 
ainied at determining the linguistic fanulv of Alinoan^ In 
addition to the three pot names and kulf-, discussed 

above, I dealt mainly with personal names such as dn-n^e-ditj 
'David.” The name ki-re-ta-m (var, ki-re-td, khri-td) is con¬ 
nected with “Crete''; 1 compared it with the Ugaritic hero. 
King Kret (var. Kretan), [ correctly took ku^pd-nu and its 
feminine, ku-pd-m-tti, as Semitic, but 1 reckoned with them 
as common nouns rather rhan proper names. (In Ugaritic. 
the root is used to form both common and proper nouns.) 
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1 discussed and lisrcd nineteen identifications. The soundest 
ones are the four rhat [ had sent to Crawford in my first, 
and unpublished, anicle. Of the or hers, some are names vi itli 
cogent Semitic analogues. Other readings were piirtl)'^ or 
enrlrel)'' erroneous. My conclusnui “that the language of 
Linear A is a Semitic diaket from the shores of the East 
Mediterranean"^^ was sound, and it btands without need of 
correction to this day. 

Crawford^ hailed my arrick as “ "hot news" of a startling 
new discovery” concerning the Linear A tablets which T had 
“succeeded in deciphering," 

My next step was retrogressive. 1 felt that it was not enough 
to call Minoan “Semitic''; if 1 was right. 1 ought to be able to 
tell what branch of Semitic it belonged to. As 1 look back 
over the years, 1 admit that I was in a hurry to come up with 
ov^’crprecise answers. ^\"hcre the material is limited, one false 
idcntificarion—or even one serious distortion—can upset the 
general structure. But comparing Linear A man 6 j %Adth 
Linear li fo-ro .maxV ij, “so li^any men: 17/' 1 took to 

be East Semitic “all/' and translated the Linear A 

passage “all the men: 62.'^ The damage done was not that 1 
had misinterpreted a word (for gb “all” turned up a decade 
later in Ugaritic text 601 :j) but chat 1 threw the whole 
problem off balance. The short article in which 1 stated this 
was called “Akkadian Tablets in .Minoan Dress."^® At least 
one new reading in it has stood the test of time, which 

is the oj>cnLng word on a text wriiren Inside a little clay bowL 
1 pointed out that it u as the Semitic word “bowl/* 

Shifting the identification front A\k5t to I .ast Semitic im]>cded 

^Ami0iky,XXX\ (i9J7>. 

Antiquity, XXXI (19^7). 
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but did not altogether stop progress {for the Semitic languages 
are closely related). It will be recalled that the grammar and 
vocabulary of Akkadian (East Semitic) Were worked out so 
thoroug^hly largely on the basis of Hebrew and Arabic^ which 
are West Semiac„ 

A South African classicist^ Alan rice Pope, supported my 
Identification of Minoan in the guise of an attack* He showed 

that ^ ^ kti-ni^su (which Furumarh had correctly 

defined as *Vhear^' because of its wheat f^] determinative) 

appeared in Akkadian as kunmhi. Pope also gave examples of 
"and^* (which occm^ in Akkadian), in addirion to those ! had 
published. These look distinctively Akkadian, but as a matter 
of fact they are also found in W^est Semitjc+ if one knows 
where to seek them. Another South African classicisT, S. Da^^is, 
at first supported my Semitic identification in a friendly 
manner. But both abandoned their support as criticism of my 
position persisted. Pope then assumed a negative posture of 
complete neutrality; for him Linear A might be Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, or Semitic, or something else. Davis later made Minoan 
out to be HittJte^ a positive position more in keeping with 
the mood among quite a few classicists. 

A priori, Akkadian was not a bad guess as a written language 
in the East Mediterranean. We know from the A mama Letters 
(and countless other tablets from elsewhere in the Levant) 
that around the middle of the second millennium b.c.j Ak¬ 
kadian was the written language par excellence in the whole 
area (where, by the way, Akkadian was not spoken)—In 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Anatolia, Cyprus, etc. Bur in 
cjy^ptanalysis, while guesses arc necessary^ wrong or unprecise 
guesses must [k abandoned if progress is to be made. As long 
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^ I was hampered by che £lasc rather than West SemUie iden^ 
tification of Minoan, few advances were possible. In 1P5S I 
published "Minoan Linear and in 1960 “The Language 
of the Hagia Triada Tabkrs/^^^ In neither of these articles 
did 1 make any notable progress. It was not until the end of 
1961 that tvvo publications enabled me to extricate myself 
from a frost rating deadlock that had dragged on for four 
and a half years. 

Toward the close of 1961 I received my copy of W. Q 
Brice^s new edition of the Linear A texts.^* Brice is not a 
philologian, and his interest in such matters is largely mechan¬ 
ical. Above a]] he likes to mm out tidy work, and he did so 
in this book. In addition to supplying photographs^ he pro¬ 
vided neat> stjdi^ed India ink copies of all the iVllnoan texts. 
iVIoreover^ he compiled forward and reverse indices of all the 
word groups {in the original script only)t including names 
as well as vocabulary words. His nonnalized copies of the 
religious dedications w-ere of special value to me. Hitherto 1 
had neglected those documents partly because of their il¬ 
legibility and partly because I had felt that the Hagia Triada 
tablets were betier to work with^ since they arc the largest 
single group of Minoan texts. But the religious texts have a 
value that the Hagia Triada tablets lack; they contain senrenoe 
stnicmre, with evidence for the verbs and the ^mtax. As 
long as I dealt only with the Hagia Triada cablets, the critics 
could and did say that all of the Semitic words might be 
loanwords. 


““ JiturtLiX af Nior X Vlt ( , ^ 45 “SS' 

KNop XX VIU (1960), 63^5^. . j 

** W, C Brice, Infcnpuam in the Minosn Lw^r^Jf Stnpt cf Ciasf A (New 

York: Oxford Ufiiveftky Press, i ghi 3 . 
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The very appearance of Brice’s copies was enlivening. 
Going' over the edim princeps time after time had had a 
stultifying effect. While perusing Brice’s copies and indices, I 
was struck by a word in a votive inscription. Brice (who had 
no linguistic theory) copied it as a sequence of four signs 

that are read ki-re-ya-tu. The first and third 

signs are so defectively preserved that .Meriggi had transcribed 
the word But Brice’s keen eye detected the traces 

of the ki and ya signs. Now ki-re-y^-tu is the perfect Minoan 
spelling of the West Semitic word ^iryntn, “town, city.” Eiiisc 
Semitic uses an entirely different word: ahi. Hebrew, Ugariric, 
Aramaic, and Arabic all use forms of qiryatn. Atoreover, the 
feminiiie singular ending in the nominative (-ant) confirmed 
the Semitic grammar of Afinoan. As soon as I rccogniited qn'y- 
ant, 1 reali;£ed the error of my t'.asc Semitic theory and got back 
on the right path that 1 Itad unfortunately abamloncd in 1957, 
t wrote up the new developments in an article called 
* Minoica,” which was published promptly in the lottrnal of 
Near Easiem Studied-' by the editor, Keith C Sccle. I must 
single out this editor for his courage because my decipherment 
was considered controversial. 

i pointed out in “Alinoica” that since ijiryaiu points to the 
West Semitic affiliation of Minoan, ocher elements were be¬ 
coming clear. The rest in which qkyatu appears begins with 
re followed by a word which is very common in the votive 
inscriptions. This should he W est Semitic ie = Arabic ft, “to, 
for, a Common and idiomatic introduction for votive for¬ 
mulas (in Hebrew the form is /j, which becomes !e ui open 
unaccented syllables not directly before the accent). (In East 
Semitic ana is used instead of /e.) The text ends ki-te-te-bi 
ef Sew Eaftem Snuiief, X.'il {196*}, 407-la 
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ki~re-ya-ttij “so that the city may thrive ” which makes sense 
and is intcll]!^ib 1 c against the background of Lgaritic, Phoeni- 
cian+ and HebreWp Accordingly% I had at last been able to 
read virtually an entire inscription (insofar as it has been 
preserved) with a prep<isition, conjunction (introducing a 
purpose clause), a verb^ and a noun (with proper Semitic 
suffixes for feminine gender and nominative case). ^lorcoverT 
the preposition and noun made it clear that the Minoan 
language was West Semitic akin to Ugaritic, Phoeniciatii and 
Hebrew. In the same article I also identified the W^t Semitic 
word for “wine” (inscribed on a Minoan wine pithos from 
Knossos) and the demonstrative pronoun this, used 
syntactically as in Phoenician. 

But simultaneously something else had happened, Davis, 
who had abandoned my camp, had just come out with a mono¬ 
graph: The Fhaims Disk and the Ete&cretan Imcriptims 
Psychr& and Frmosr* He now interpreted the whole range 
of Minoan as Hitcite, His readings arc often quire un-Hittltc. 
and his reasoning is circular and proves nothingt but he did 
something of great importance. He rightly implied continuity 
of the iMinoan language from the pictographic Phaistos Disc 
throut^h iVIinoan down to the Eteocretan texts (from Praisos 
and pWchro) in familiar Greek letters that range from 600 to 
joo BX. [ could make nothing of the Eteoerctan texts so long 
as 1 approached Minoan as Ea-St Semitic. But now, at the 
beginning of 1962, that I had found my way back to the 
West Semitic idcntificatiim of Minoan, I saw the Eteocreran 
inscriptions in a new light. AVhole sentences became clear, 
such as me u mar krko kl es u es \ 1. whosoever he be, lord 

of his city, every man and man [ ] " meaning “anyljody, 

fellow citiiten or otKerwise,” 1 his concept is repcared In 

Johannesburg; \Vitwawrsr^(i Universty Press, . 
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anorhcr Pruisos text in piirtly different wording; vas iro u &l 
“rhe people of his city and any (other) man.'’ Moreover, 
the Psychro Jnscriprion perpetuates the dedicatory terminal - 
ogy attested in Alinoan over a thousand years earlier.'^ 

Sccle asked me to review Davis’s monograph, ivhich 2 gladly 
did, not to cririeiKe Davis bur to honor him for his “coumg^, 
boldness ami enrhusiasm—qualities without which real prob¬ 
lems can never be solved."=*« I asked Seele to kt me republish 
the Etcocretan te^tts with my notes as a review article. Seek 
agreed and Jt appe.ared under the title of '‘Eteocrcnm”=® 
directly following ‘ Adnoica,” 

M hat had happened so suddenly was of prime importance, 
for now we possess a continuation of the old .Minoan lamruage 
in a familiar script that poses no difficulty of pronunciation. 
Thus, the advantage of having more Minoan (although very 
late Minoan) texts was enhanced by the familiarity of the 
L.tcocretan scripr^ which could otiiy help darify matters. 

The changed picture early in i'g 6 z ushered in the present 
phase of the deciphemietir of Alinoan, which has been charac- 
teri/ed by steady pr..)gress. It stjon became clear that the t^vo 
mam readings (rt, “and”; ku-tii-su, “emmer wheat”) on which 
the East Semitic identification had been based arc attested 

also in West Semitic. No obstacles were left to block the 
right roati. 

An important Etcocretan inscription on stone was found 
at Psychro, where the Dicracan Cave is located. The text, in 
Greek uncials of about 300 b.c., begins E TTi©) (epjthi), 

Jn iKtrh (whnicjl ind populjr fomi, C. I I. Gordun, EviJerttre for ibfr 

Y/" f Chiprer lit, rcspecrivciv. 

of jVfjr SttiJkf. \X\ (1961), ;ii, 

Wd, pp, 2] 
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After tKc Etcoercran text, the scribe rewTote the opening 

ward in a late fomi of the Minoan syllabaw: i-pi-tl This 
bigraphlc^ in^cripiion shenvs rhar rlic Minoan syllabary was 
remeiohcrcd on Crete, as on Cyprus, into die I ItzlJcnisric Age, 
at least at the site of one famous ancienc Minejan shrine, here 
a conservative priesthood niaintais’icd old ways through chang¬ 
ing times. Two Bron/.e Age libation tables inscribed with 
Minoan dedications come from the Dictaean Cave. Thus, the 
tradition (including script as well as language) lasted there 
from the Bronze Age deep in the second millennium, until 
after Alexander the Great, 

The Psychro stone perpetuated the Minoan terminology for 
dedicatituis on stone. The opening fonnub is eiTi z 
(epithi s ethimthe) = Phoenician T H-n B7J 
(h-pth z ytvt), “this engraved stone [ have given/" In 
ancient Minoan tlie same wording is U-sed: pi-te z^, “rttis en- 
gnived stone^h the Kteocretaii dthanrhef “I ]iavc giv'cn/’ is 
the same verb as Minoan o) or “he gav e'^ = 

Phoenician (ytii)^ Thus^ t!ic ric-ln with Phoenician 

and the linguistic conrinuii:y from Minoan to Fteocretan are 
established. All this Jibes with the ancient Greek traditions 
that the tMitioans were Phoenician, Indeed, ,Minos is repre¬ 
sented as the son of the Phoenician princess Europa, Even as 
late as the founh century A.u,, a Latin author, Lucius Septi- 
mius, records that the old language of Crete was “Phoenician.” 

After the deinonstratiiJii that Minoan-Eteocretan was 
Xortliwest Semitic^ two Etcocretan-Greek bilinguals from 
Dreros, Crete, came to my attention. They had been buried 
in classics pubJicarions where Semitists in an age of over- 
sjiecialization had paid no attention to them. The Eteocreran 

I.C., in rw6 buc in rh«j itaiTic language. 
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version of the first Dreros bilingual ends AMO (hfio = 
tfebrew Ph/ftno), “for his mother," corresponding to the dia¬ 
lectal Cl reek MATPf (r/w/r/), **for fhis] mother," Semitic 
-»j. (= Hebrew 'em)^ “mother,” and the distinctive A Nest 
Semitic “for,” and -0, “his,” clinched matters. iVtorcover, 
an accusative in the Greek TON TSTON (tm tyron) corre¬ 
sponds to a noun in iiteocretan introduced by KT = _r>;< 
(e/); the sign of the accusative regularly in Hebrew and 
sometimes in Phoenician. The Creek of the second Dreros 
bilingual established the Norrhw'est Semitic verb “to be" 
(cognate with Hebrew' haya, “he was”) in Etcocretan. 

The Northwest Semitic vocabulary of Minoan-Eteocretan 
leaves no doubt as to the classification of the language. It 
includes the, this, his, for, and, all, it will be, he gave, I gave, 
I set up as a votive offering, mother, man, people, friend, 
companion, city, town, engraved stone, wheat, seven, nine, 
ten, and at least four names of ceramic vessels. The grammar 
is good Semitic. All this is now recorded and documented in 
technical as well as popular form.=>‘ All that 1 claim to have 
established is enough of the vocabulary and grammar to set 
the decipherment of Minoan on its right course,*- .More tc.\ts 

My popular arriclc on "The Deciphcrnicnr of .Minoan," Sutural Hitiory, 
Noi'cnhcr, 196J, pp. ii-ji, was solicited by one of tfiose rare creative edi- 
tors, Mfit J JcEene Jordm. 

There is no dearth of scholars who recognise this. Armas Sakiiicn. tiie 
demlien UtjotwtmucT (GefUsieK tHdsinlii. t^M). iiicurprrraics 
the nlEnnan ccrannic tcrmEnolug^' in \m impcsrranr hfutk (J|* 
tiS) and cli^ifics Minnan 45 a Sctiiirid language in the jndcK Cll, 

Odier conip«cnt Seniirists whu yndersiand the evidence and rccogni?^ rhe 
chiractcr of Minoan inerlyde Asttiurs Hiflletiosewitiim (Leiden: 
Brill 11^65); D. Xclman, Qf SmJkt, XXV (ig66), 

4 ( 5 ; J- Sasaon, Jotmta! the AjHtrkjrt Oriimiai Society, LXXXVl (1961^)' 
liS; and E. \i3n1aychi, of the AwericjiTf C^riciittif Sochiyf LXXXV 

517* lotirti^ of jSVjr Eoiierrt Smdies XXV (1966), Jf. Anumg 
the Senuiiscs who have jiDintnl their ranks in 1967 arc: J. J, Glkiclt^ '‘Some 
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arc being found and eventually llterar)' documents may come 
to light.^ 

[n addition to Northwest Semitic flames^ rhe iMinoan tablets 
contain non-Semitic names of various derivations. Some arc 
Egyptian^ tying in wirh the archeological evidence of close 
relations betw^een Alinoan Crete and Egypt. This is in agree¬ 
ment with Greek legends that derive the early Phoenicians 
from northeast Africa. Belus and Agenor were twin brothers 
sired by Poseidon out of Libya. Agenor left Egypt to settle 
in Canaan, where he married Telephassa (also called Argiope), 
who bore him Cadmus, Phoenix, Cilix^ Thasus^ Phineus, and a 
daughter, Europa. Relus remained in Egypt and begot twin 
sons* Danaus and Aegyptus, Danaus became king of Argus in 
Cireecc^ and the Greek heroes proudly called themselves 
Danaoi for a long time in his honor. The sum total of the 
evidence (cpigraphical, legendary, and archeological) points 

LinguisrTc Problenis uf the Ncir jn the ind iMillcnHEuni 
fjseitf: (Pretciria: J, l-r van Schaik, llcpcrk, 

(sec p. 54)5 and H. Haagn '’Dcr gegenwatiigc &and der Erfor* 
schung dcr Bezlehungcn xwi!Echicn Horner und denj Aken Tciilamicnr," 
XIX (Leidenj Ex OriB^te Line, 19^7), Sec especially the 

detailed review of Evid^ce for ibe .Urnpjn Ljugiiagf by F, Diaj: Esteban in 
Sef^r^d XXV"I[ (19^7), 115-17. ^Idsk Hadas> in TfM Gwjt itird hf 
Survival (New York: Harper & Row, rg66. p. 17)^ lits ihc Seiincic character 
of Alinnan into ihc devckipTnenr of Hellenism, and Edw'ard ^tcNall Hums, 
in Ck'/l/urioi? (New York; Nonon, ^963, p. i 5 i), fiis ii into the 

Outline of world history. 

^ It is Jncfinceivablc that the Ailne^arts^ ^ a lireratc people in 1 world rhar 
caltivared wrirten belles-lettres (Egyptian, Ugarliic, Akkad!aii+ Hinlic, tTCj + 
had no literary lexts. There is rcasoTii lo believe that the Alinoaiis wroTe nor 
only on day and stone bur also on soft and perishable marerials Jtich as 
lime bark+ specifically for necording licerar}' rexts fArthur Evans, Sfripfa 
Mifioa fOxford: Oarendon Press, 1909], J, 109). Lime bark would noi last 
inde^nitcly if exposed to niov^tiire. It ^ always piTSwStble, however^ that 
Someday iV^inoan Inscriptions on soft matenaJs will be discovered in dri' 
caves on Crete, sueh as those in w'hich rhe Dead Sea Serolts wTre disicnvered 
in Palestine. 
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to the l>elra of Egypt as the homeland of the Minoans, who 
gained control of Crete and erecred the early palaces there 
in Middle Alinoan times (about j 800 B.c.>. Another group of 
Northwest Semites, the Hebrews, also migrated from the 
Egyptian Delta, though at a later date (roughly iioo B.C.). 
rhe fact that both the Minoans and the Hebrews are North¬ 
west Semites from the Delta explains much of the common 
background between early Greek and early Hebrew civiliza¬ 
tions. IjCt us consider an example that embodies such a cluster 
of elements that accidental similarity is ruled out: 

In the eleventh book of the Ody^sey^ Odysseus consults the 
spirit of the deceased prophet Tiresias to learn what the future 
holds in store and what he should do. He goes to Ereifoi** to 
inquire {pmheithai) of the dead.’» Similarly King Saul in¬ 
quires {shedl} of rhe spirit of the dead prophet Samuel to 
find out what is in store for him and what he should do.*^ 
The use of the word sbe 5 l (= puthenbai in Greek) tells us 
why the Hebrews called the underworld Sheol: rhe living 
could inquire there of the dead even as Odysseus and Saul 
consulted the spirits of Tiresias and Samuel, Now Erebos 
means west in Semitic, though it reflects the Egyptian 
concept that the west is the abode of the dead. The reason 
that the Egyptian designation reached Greece in Semitic 
translation is that the term came via Semites from the Delta. 

The pattern (as distinct from the content) of Hebrew and 
Minoan civilization is the same to a remarkable extent. In both 
traditions, the Law was revealed by God (or Zeus) on a sacred 
mountain (in Sinai or Crete) to his human favorite (,Moses or 

** Odystcy n:j7. 

/^y.+11 f JO, 

“ I Siniucl j-io. 

OdySfcy 12 rflj, 
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Minos), who was aided by a divinely inspired crafrsimrt 
(Bcx^ilcl or Daedalus), 

The content of Hebrew' and jMinoan civlli/,aiions Is by no 
means the same, largely because 1 lebraism is a conscious 
reaction against Canaanite-Phoenician %'alucs. For example, 
the worship of animals, including the bull, is strictly forbidden 
in the law of Muses; and yet the fact that Israel repeatedly 
lapscti back into the worship of the golden calP* showTi that 
the Hebrews were emerging from a milieu, like that on 
Alinoan Crete, characterized by bull and calf worship. 

The decipherment of iMinoan is important for understand¬ 
ing the great civilization that gave the Mycenaean Greeks 
their headstart. It also explains the common denominator 
uniting Hellas and Israel in the second millennium n.c.®'' 

Since the contributions of the Greeks and Hebrews com¬ 
bined to lay the foundadon of W'estern culture, it is worth 
noting that the combination is not a schizophrenic union of 
two unrelated and alien systems. To the contrary, the birth of 
our Western culture is rather the blending of nvo parallel 
structures (the Creek and the Hebrew) built on the same 
East Mediterranean foundation. 

€snly in rlic days tpf and A^mn bur also laicr ar rhe norrh 

Lsrac'litc sliritics ut Bethel and Dan (I Kin^ 

Cnnceming rhe Ilngui^TEC cliirarxfr of .Vlinnan, note also George Ba&i, 
Cti/?? Odfd&nya: A ShtfriH^nck (Hhiladciphiar Amcrttan Phllu- 

SE>phical Sticii!n\ 1^7), p. 1^7: , the eronsenaii^i of ^ionic authorities in 

aeccptirig Cvriis Ciurdon'^ discovery that .MineHn (iJneir A) wa5 Phoeni¬ 
cian (NorrhMtat ScniiTiL ) has betn based largely on rhek in^bitky ro sec 
Semites an the .Acge^in during the Brcnitt Age. Our present study offers 
independent arch^icolngical evidence which diipro%cs the ennserv^rive vic\v-s+'' 
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SUMMATION AND 
PROSPECT 


VVc have surveyed the decipher¬ 
ments that have pushed back the written history of Western 
civilization to about 3000 B.c. The texts that have been opened 
up derive their significance from the light they have shed 
on the Mediterranean background of our culture. No linguis¬ 
tic group has monopolized the stage. The Sumerians have the 
best claim to priority in the march of high civilization. 
Through Akkadian they made a great impact on other cul- 
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turcs: Human, Hircite^ Canaanitt, Aranican^ etc. Via rhc 
WcsT Semites, notably the Arameans, Sumerian influence was 
brought to bear on Arabics whence Islam carried rhe heritage 
fri>in Spain to [ndonesia. And yet, until the dcciphcnnent of 
Akkadian^ the very name of the Sumerians had been obliter¬ 
ated from human meniorj\ 

Akkadian k particularly important. As an international 
language, like Larin in Catholic Europe of rhe Middle Ages, 
Akkadian was used as a Imgua franca in western Aria, Egypt, 
and rhc East jMediierraucan, including Greece and Cyprus. 
I'hc fact that Akkadian belongs to the well-known Semitic 
family has enabled scholars to work out its grammatical and 
lexical details with finesse. From about ijoo b.c. to the dawn 
of the Christian era, Akkadian supplies us with more inscrip- 
tions for reconstructing history than any other deciphered 
source. 

The I lurrians unril the decipherment of cuneiform were 
only n name; they are the Horites of the Old Testament. No 
one realized that they were a major group of people spread 
over the Near b^tH, including Anatolia, the Aegean, and 
Egypt, throughout the second millennium B.c. 11 urn an studies 
are progressing slowly liecause the language k not related to 
well-known groups, Urartean, which k akin to Hurrian, 
niDvcs ahead still more slowly because the Urartean texts are 
more limited in number and scope. 

Cuneiform Hirtjte is w'ell established because the script k 
the familiar Sumero-Akkadian spTcni of writing, with de¬ 
finable ideograms and pronounceable phonetic signs. Its Indo- 
European character lias not only made it linguistically clear, 
but it has in turn shed light on rhe nature and dcvelopnicnt of 
the Indo-European languages that embrace English. On the 
other hand. Hieroglyphic Hirtite is still imperfectly read be- 
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cause of difficuJiies Jn the script and limitations as to quantiry'' 
and variety of texts. 

In spire of the liniired content and number of the Old Per¬ 
sian texfSt their language has been worked out thorough 17, 
thanks to its close relationship to the other Indo-lranian 
dialects of the Indo-Euroj^ean family. 

Egyptian is of great importance because it is the language 
of the most inHuentia! land on the jMediterranean shores for 
most of recorded history from 3000 m.c\ to Alexander's con¬ 
quest. Egyptian literature includes the world's oldest literary 
pn>5e; the early' prose narratives of the Old Testament arc 
indebted to it for styde. Since both the Alinoans and rhe He¬ 
brew's migrated from rhe Delta to Crete and Palestine^ respec¬ 
tive I y, Lov^^er Egy^pt can be called the cradle nf bortr the 
Creek and Hebrew' cultures* 

Ugaritic is so closely related to Hebrew and the other 
Semitic languages that it is fairly well known, and the re¬ 
maining obscurities are being cleared up steadily* Ugaritic has 
a more direct bearing than any other language on Old Tesra- 
ment studies, and it has bridged the gap betw^een early Greet 
and early Hebrew' literatures. Moreover. Ugaritic has* more 
than any other subject, pointed the way to the decipherment 
of iMinoan. 

The Aegean syllabary is of unique significance because it 
expresses the first imporrant wTitten languages of L.urope and 
provides rhe cultunil background of the Greeks on what be¬ 
came Greek soil. Although rhe syllabary (as w'ell as the con¬ 
tents of the iMinoan texts) reveals Egyptian infiuencet the 
basic character of rhe scrijn is not Egyptian. Ttie main thrust 
of the Minoans may have come from Egypt bur not from 
Upper kgypt; they hailed from ihe coast of the Delta, which 
is Mediterranean in more w^ays than one. The .Minmns w'crc a 
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sea people^ and it is possible ihat there was a peri-j\lcditerra- 
nean scripc thar the Phoenicians (and perhaps other sea people 
too) used and transmitted not only to the Aegean but wher¬ 
ever they sailed or settled.' This whole subject needs to be 
investigated. 

Mycenaean Linear B is being employed for elucidating early 
Greek language and cultural history* Minoan Linear A is 
identified as Northwest Semitic^ and though lU tests are 
limited in number and scopCt the very fact of its identification 
will have a major efFcct on our understanding of ancient his¬ 
tory. There is hope that literary tests in Minoan will be found. 
A poetic tablet from Enkonii^ Cyprus^ of the Late Bronxe Age 
shows that the Aegean script was used for literary texts. Aiore- 
over^ there is an accounr of the discovery of literary texts at 
Knossos during the reign of Nero. Nero^ by the ways knew 
they were Phoenician and called in Semitists to translate them. 
They arc represented as containing the storj^ of Dictys of 
Crete, a hero of the Trojan \A'ar. The account comes from 
Lucius Septimius, who lived in the fourth ccnrur\^ a.o.^ and 
his story as w'ell as his Latin rendition of the Greek transla¬ 
tion were condemned as spurious. x\fter the condemnation^ 
however, papyri of earlier date were found in Egypt giving 
an older Greek version of Dictys Cretensis. It will be no sur¬ 
prise if, as has happened so many rimes, the ancient sources are 
correct, and the Greek was translated from the SemiKc original 
that had been found at Knossos and transmitted to Nero, who 
was known for his intellectual pretensions. 

*The dcdkaicd wort uf the ktc A. Morlct, culminating in his Qiozel: 
Corput def Iiis£Tipth»f (Alcpnrpellicr! Giassc ct CasteJniu, 1^5^ i ikserycs 
sii'mp^thctic and careful study- While I am nor yet in a posilinri ed decide 
whether the Glozel texts arc getiuine, it Is my feeling ihai some of the 
suspicion and disdain of ihc scholarly world in this ca^e may hive been 
prompted bv ihe will to rule unwek'ome evidence i>iJlr (sf miiri. 
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There are many facets to the Aegean syllabary* Greek and 
Northwest Semitic texts were wrirren in ir on both Crete and 
Cyprus. The most interesting single rexc in what seems to be 
the same system is the attractive Phaistos Disc in ptcfograplis. 
A beginning has been made in reading itt^ bur there is a lot of 
work ahead before ir can be called deciphered. It is not out of 
the question that the Aegean syllabary may have been used 
for languages other than Northwest Semitic and Greeks for 
there are niany texts in Linear A and B as well as in the Cvp^ 
note syllabary and Cypro-jMinoan that have not yet been 
read meaningfully. 

Eiruscan is of special interest because k provides back¬ 
ground on Italian soil for Roiiian history and culture. The 
golden texts in Etruscan and Phoenician, of the fifth century 
B>c., from Pyrgi on the coast thirty miles northwest of Rome, 
should contribute something to rile deciphemient of Etruscan. 
[■[owe\'er^ the obscure affinities of that language will keep us 
from understanding it in detail until we find long and varied 
bilinguals. Meanwhile, the most interesting result of the Pytgi 
text Is the fact of the Phoenician presence in Italy long before 
the Punic Wars. 

1 he horizons opened up by the deciphemient of Cuneiform, 
other scripts wx have reviewed bring home 
to u% the deep roots of our culture. Long before Moses led 
the Children of Israel out of Egypt or .Agamemnon sailed with 
his troops to Troy^ great literary civilizations in iMcsopotamia 
and Egypt had laid the foundations of our arts, sciences, hu¬ 
manities, religion, ethics, law-, and economy. The Ailnoan syn¬ 
thesis in the Middle Bronze Age did nor take place until after 
Mesoporamian literacy had gone through a 

“C. ir Gordcin* Evidrwrcc for the itino^n (X'ciitmjr. N.l.r 

VejiTnar Publisher^ pp, ^0^4., « k t J 
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niillcnniuni of high achievcnicnf. The earliest known Circcfcs 
and Hebrews came still later. In the Late Bronze Age. The 
glory of Israel and Greece, therefore, is not that they created 
their culrores ex vihih but that they eclipsed qualitatively the 
brilliant civilizations that provided them with their headstart. 

All this means that our heritage is the product of cosmo¬ 
politan enlightenment, and to understand it requires knowU 
edge and study. It embodies the highest ideals to which we 
may aspire. Our most serious challenges today are often the 
fulfilment of bibUcal or classical ideals. International peace 
was first formulated by Hebrew prophets who sensed that 
it can only be realized when weapons arc supplanted by pro¬ 
ductive tools and men abandon warfare as a way of life. They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall nor lift sword against nation, nor 
study the art of war any more."® This is not a primitive or 
outmoded idea but a landmark in human thought. It towers 
above the ideals of E-gypt and Mesopotamia that had preceded 
it in written form by over two millennia. It is still relevant, 
more urgent today than when it was enunciated in the eighth 

century B.c. , , 

Kor is there anything passe or primitive about Aristodcs 
logic. It is jUSt as much of a goal that we must try to reach as 
when it was first composed in the fourth century b,c. 

No heritage in history is superior to the Western tradition. 
It requires historic depth and intellectual keenness to appre¬ 
ciate it. The decipherments of the forgotten scripts arc making 
our biblical and classical heritage more meaningful than ever 
before, l-krein lies the challenge to deciphering the kno\vii 
unsolved systems awaiting their Grotefends, \ oungs, Cham 
pollions. and Rawlinsons and other systems yet to be un- 
earrhtd in the years to come. 
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Phaiitns Pesc. 115, 155, 166 
Philac* 29 
PfillistEnc, xiii 

Phoenicia (nL xii* xiii^ 22^ ido-[o|* 
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Phoenicia (n) 

107^ 111^ fci6-ji(j, laa^ 152^ 
iSJp ^^7* 159. i6& 

phonetic ccimpltifneac, 31, ^5,6 ^^ 
phonogram, 21, 55 
pictograph, iia-i i, 130, 14B 
plain ztxt, 6-ifi 
Pocbcl^ Si 


poetry, az 
polyphony, *4, 65^ 66 
Pompeii, X 
Pope, iM-, 152 
Pniso^ ijj, 156 
probable word, 14 
proper n^anies, 12-13 


prophecy, be 
ProvcrbiL, 7 $ 

Psj'cbro, 156-157 
Ptolemies, la 
Ptolemyfc 2^, J2 
Ptolemy III. ^6 
Piulcmy V Epiphanes, i 6 
Ptolemy IX Euei^ets, 29 
Pu^ah, 11 j 
Puduhepa, 99 

Pbghar* E 15 
Punic, ift, aip 166 

Pv^toS, 1 ll6, 13J, |Jg^, 130, rjl, 

14S 


P>'ramids, ij 
P\Tgl, 103 


c]uadrillnguaL 52, S3 


Ramste, J4, SS, 

Rameside Age* 92 
Rasesh-Shamra* loj 
Rask, R.G^ 53 

Rawllnson, t j, 55, 56^^ 65-65, 
67, 91,96, iio, 134^ ^45 
Renaissance, jt* 35, 43 
Rome ( Rofnam)+ viii, x, sii, 23^ 3 j, 
35, lojt <4^ 

Roa-cta Stone, :6* 17, 34, 36,134 
Rumania, 114 


.K.W.F,Si 
St. Jerome, 139^140 
Saint Marrifi, j. 53 
Saiwkrir, xl 53, 54,61,87,138 


Sarah, 114 

Sargon.64, 66*75, 8j 
Sargonid, 69 
Sasanian (s),46,50 
Saul, 160 

Savee, A. H.* 89-90,91^96-97 
Schaeffer, 105 
Schllernann, Heinrich, laj* 125 
Scopes trials br 
Sc5'thlan, 85 
seals, 96^7 
security. 6, to-i2 
Seelc. Kr Q, 154, tj6 
Semites, 35,42, 160 
ScmjTic, jj* 14, 61, 66, 82, 88, ioo, 
105, Ill, ziD-iiu J37« 

14^161^ 165 
Sennacherib, 75 
Sepiimius^ Lucius, 157* 165 
Scpruaglnt, r^o 
Sesostris 38-40 
Seven VVoTidcre, 35 
Shiraz.* 44 
Schrader. 61 
Shuppiluliuma, 90 
Sinairic* 107 

Smith, George, 17+ 76, 77, 117^119 

Smyrna^ 89 

Sdden, W. von, 81 

Sotomon, 52 

Sommer* Ferdinand, 96 

Soviet Union, 8j 

Sprague de Camp^ 15 

s<|ueezCr 60 

substinicioEL* 4 

Sumer, 114 

Sumerian^ 41. 5Jt 71^74. Si^|. 
91-93* 162-163 

Sumero-Akkadian, V14 42* 64-86, 112 
Sumexngrants, 92-95 
sydabary, 116-131,164, 166 
Syria, 79* 89, 96,105, IU7* 151 
Syriac, ri, 140* 142 
Syro-Aramaic, 139* 144 

Taanach, nj 
Tabor^ 113 
Taiiuhepa* 99 
Tarkondemos* 97 
Tartarta, 124 
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Tanra%% 

Teispcai, 59 
Tdl cL-AnnarnA, BS 
Tcpc Gawrsi^ j4^5 
^rhebcs (Gjfeece)t79, 89 
TTiochmfii+ 34 
ThurcAU-I^ngiiL, F., 82 
Tiberius^ jj. 
ll^athpilcscr, 67,75 
zoponym, 139 
trade* 71-71 
Tjraianp 

Traiisjordan, 146 
rramposiikpiip 7, 11 
Transyl^^ania, 134 
mLingual <s), 4^p 55, 58p6i,dj. 

Trov <TrqiBin), 114, 1J5 
Turlcey^Sj^ 88, ido 
Tushratiip 84 
Tuwaiiuwa, 98-^ 

m^o-part code, 5 
TyaTia* 9B-99 
Tychstn+O, 45 

Ugarir (ic), 13, Sj, 104-1141 ii9i 

147, 149, 154, j jf, 164 
Ungnad, A^Bq-Si 
UppvalJ, A. J., 137 


Ur i46 

Orineanp 42^ i6| 

Urami^ S5-86 
Urhilinu, 99 

Vsuidicr, 37 
Vcfitris, M-, 117-134+ 148 
Vjrtilkaad, Qsp 105-107, i lo-r n 
Volraire, xi 
Vulgatr 159-140 

Waqjalawap 98^ 

W^incltltr, H.p 91^2 
WinkdmanR, J+ x 
w'ord divider, lo, 47* 10^ 107, nfi 
WrighE, W.p 89 

Xerxes, 43.45, 48+ 50-51, 57-59+ 6 s. 
^iB,^!S9 

Ysi^rLP:* 54, 58 
Vahuda, A. 78-7? 

YaJe UnivcrsiiyT xii 
Yazilikaya, 89,99-1 oo 
Young, Thtmias* 27-291 3^ 

Zend (-Ave$f3>p46p 55, 54 
2kKga+ Johann Georg+15 
Zofoascrian, 4^ 






















